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NRA 


E wings of the blue eagle are spread- 
| ing, rather like a gathering storm, across 
the heavens. The nation is being rapidly 
stampeded, with characteristic docility, into 
adopting codes for every economic activity. 
Fortunately, the wise policy of hanging out a 
blue eagle banner and then completely ignoring 
it, is wide-spread—carrying on the tradition of 
superb hypocrisy which was in danger of being 
obliterated by the repeal of Prohibition. Ob- 
viously the enforcement of NRA is as unthink- 
able as the enforcement of Prohibition. The 
sinister policy of threatening decent citizens 
with the boycott will eventually act as a boom- 
erang. I know a small town merchant, located 
in a summer resort, who, with characteristic 
paternalism, carried his faithful employes 
through the depression winters. A chain store, 
across the street, hired and fired as economic 
convenience demanded. The latter flaunts the 
blue eagle, the former will be forced out of busi- 
ness if he conforms. Should he be boycotted? 

At this writing, Henry Ford still remains 
magnificently aloof. As a matter of fact, he 
invented the theory of high wages and short 
hours, but he has always played a solitary hand 
and can be forgiven for not wishing to have 
his affairs dictated by an automobile “code”— 
prepared by competitors. It would be of great 
interest if one could determine to what extent 
— if at all—Ford’s business would be affected 
if he refused to conform. 

Whether or not NRA deserves the credit, 
however, factory employment has risen con- 
sistently during the last quarter. The rise was 
particularly large in the metal and textile in- 
dustries, a fact which would seem to indicate 
that at least a part of the employment resulted 
from an attempt on the part of manufacturers 
to stock up their inventories before NRA 
took hold of things and began to increase costs. 


he Financtal Outlook 


By Joun 


A A primary step in the progress of inflation, 


With that incentive gone, we are faced with 
the problem of whether the wider distribution 
of wages will of itself stimulate consumption 
sufficiently to support rising productive activity 
and rising prices. Since the indexes of the cost 
of living have not yet risen by as great a per- 
centage as the indexes of employment, it may 
be assumed that the wage earners—as a group 
—have gained and are in a position to expand 
their expenditures. 

I do not believe, however, that the rate of 
reémployment and consequent increase in the 
volume of consumption, will be sufficient to 
satisfy our economic planners. As employers 
are being cajoled into “signing up” by threats 
of boycott, so—sooner or later—employes will 
be stampeded into spending their earnings and 
their savings by the threat of further inflation. 
It must be admitted that increased business 
activity and rising prices will be produced in 
this way, but at the price, perhaps, of perma- 
nent recovery. If our brainy leaders would 
only remember that even in our worst years, 
we still have a great deal to lose! 


Inflation 


the Government bond buying campaign 
of the Federal Reserve System has recently 
been stepped up from the nominal figures of ten 
million dollars a week to three or four times 
that amount. It is believed that in the near fu- 
ture, the weekly purchases may average as high 
as‘one hundred million dollars a week. 

It will be recalled that the Hoover Admin- 
istration tried to bring about credit expansion 
by this method 4 year and a half ago, and that 
the only result was a run on the dollar, further 
deflation of security and commodity prices and 
increase in hoarding. Circumstances are very 
different now, however, and it is not unlikely 
that this time the campaign will “succeed.” For 
one thing, there can be no run on the dollar; 
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with the embargo on gold, there is, so to speak, 
nowhere to run to. Again, it is now the mood of 
the public to buy rather than to sell securities 
and commodities, when threatened with fur- 
ther inflation. Periods of rising prices are pro- 
verbially periods of business activity, and the 
banks are in a position to finance business ven- 
tures. The trouble is that nobody has any real 
confidence in the future, in the validity of con- 
tracts or the soundness of the dollar, 

It would be nice to know when the next 
step—devaluation—will be taken. Probably 
not until the Government has borrowed a good 
many more dollars so that it can make a-really 
handsome “profit” on the transaction. Also, 
the value of an ace up your sleeve rests on keep- 
ing it there as long as possible. Once it is played, 
it is played, and from then on its possessor is on 
an even basis with the other players. Certainly 
that is no place for a government to be. 


Repeal 
NE bright star on the horizon is the cer- 
tainty of the repeal of Prohibition within 
the next few months. There are still a good 
many Gargantuan details to be solved, but, 
looking at it in a broad way, there is sure to be a 
stimulus to industrial activity and an important 
addition to Government revenues within a rea- 
sonably short time. We shall also have good 
beer! 


Motor Age 
= of the motor stocks have behaved re- 
cently in what may appear to the casual 
observer as a phenomenal manner. Chrysler 
has risen from nine to forty-five in four months. 
When you begin to think that the motor stocks 
are too high, remember that this is the motor 
age—even more so than was the case three or 
four years ago. 

There has been progress in aviation but 
planes are still a luxury; while automobiles, 
more than ever, are a necessity. I, for example, 
live in a community on Long Island which has 
been designed to suit the Motor Age.. The 
places are big, distances are great, but the roads 
are superb and life is very pleasant, if you have 
a car. The State has provided me with the best 
swimming in the world, at Jones’s Beach, half 
an hour away. Every sport and amusement 


conceivable exists—within motoring distance. | 


(Continued on page X) 
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To THOSE seeking guidance in select- 
ing a school or college we suggest that 
they refer to the Special School Sec- 
tion of the current issue of Harpers 
Magazine. 

In this issue will be found the many 


educational possibilities which the © 


coming school year offers. In its 
School Section are represented the 
best type of schools and colleges — 
academic, preparatory, finishing, jun- 
ior college, military, and schools for 
special training. A wide range of 
schools in all localities, to fit all pur- 
poses and purses, that will help you 
in the selection of the one best suited 
to the needs of yourself, or of your son 
and daughter. 


Our School Bureau will be glad to aid 
you in solving your particular school 
problem and will send you free its School 
Booklet in which will be found many 
helpful suggestions. Address 


Educational Bureau 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The North American Review 
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Outstanding Books of the Season 


THE SHAPE OF 


THINGS TO COME 
By H. G. Wells 


An imaginative, prophetic report of the 
world disaster due “the day after tomor- 
row,"’ and of the great, final reconstruction 
of civilization. 
Never has this noted author written with 
more brilliance, more courage, more caustic 
« humor and sympathetic insight. 


At all Bookstores, $2.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


by Mary Lee Davis 
WE ARE ALASKANS 


forty-nine illustrations and sketches 
Olaus Johan Murie, $3.50 


le of as they 


author of 
UNCLE SAM’S ATTIC, The Intimate Story of Alaska 
— 53 Illustrations. $3.50 

and 

ALASKA, the Great Bear’s Cub—vivid and truthful 
etchings of Alaska’s wild life. $2.00 
W. A. WILDE CO. BOSTON 


BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


By Vircinta Barney 


FICTION 
No Second Spring. By Janet Beith. Winner of the 
International Prize Novel Competition. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 
A distinctive contribution to fiction by a new novelist. 
Miss Beith shows ability to write of poignant situations 
in a style forceful in its simplicity. 


Mandoa, Mandoa! A Comedy of Irrelevance. By 
Winifred Holtby. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Very entertaining stcry, containing a fund of adventure, 

about an imaginary resort in the heart of Africa for 

Englishmen. 


The Summer Flood. By Goronwy Rees. New York: 
The John Day Company. $2.50. 

Wales is the background for this story, realistic in its 

character drawing, of two people’s love and its conflicts. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Great Men of Science. A History of Scientific Prog- 
ress. By Philipp Lenard. Illustrated. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00. 
The lives of more than fifty leading scientists are 
described here, together with an account of the work 
and contribution of each one to the progress of science. 
The time covered is two thousand five hundred years, 
starting with Pythagoras and including, among others, 
Copernicus, Pascal, Dalton, Ampére, Helmholtz, Dar- 
‘win and Hasendhrl. Many of the illustrations are repro- 
ductions of portraits rarely seen. 


Edward VII. By H. E. Wortham. Great Lives Series. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $.75. 


One of the volumes in a series which will, when com- 

pleted, contain a life story of every man and woman 

well known to English-speaking people. 

Sheridan. By W. A. Darlington. Great Lives Series. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $.75. 

The important facts in Sheridan’s life are assembled 

here. 


William Blake. By Alan Clutton-Brock. Great Lives 
Series. New York: The Macmillan Company. $.75. 

An interesting study of the English poet and painter. 

VARIED OTHERS 
Literature in the Twentieth Century. By 
J. W. Cunliffe. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.00. 

A survey of the outstanding works and writers of this 

century in the drama, the novel, essays, journalism, 

travel and poetry. Discussion is given to, among others, 

Shaw, Wells, Galsworthy and Virginia Woolf; also G. K. 

Chesterton, Sir Edmond Gosse, Masefield and T. S. 

Eliot. 

Toward a United Front. A Philosophy for American 
Workers. By Leon Samson. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.50. 

The author maintajns that Americanism is in accord 

with socialism. 

Germany Enters the Third Reich. By Calvin B. 
Hoover. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

An account of the political situation in Germany before 

the Nazi victory, and a thoughtful analysis of the aims 

and trends of Hitlerism, and of their importance to the 
world. 
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For Throttlebottom 


READER Of the New English Weekly 
A must sooner or later be brought 
up gangling by the thought of a cer- 
tain consequence if Major Douglas’s 
Social Credit plan were put into success- 
ful effect. This is the suddenness with 
which all of us would need to find other 
things than worrying about money to 
occupy our minds. A conservative esti- 
mate of the time spent on this process 
our waking hours—a tidy little sum 
for the United States of 449,315 years 
of worry every day, if children are in- 
cluded, as they well deserve to be in 
view of the fact that their parents worry 
twice as much as single people. Aside 
from contributing materially to the 
great mass of gray hair evident in the 
world today, this worrying constitutes 
an important part of our life, and it 
would be no light matter to deprive us 
of it as suddenly as the Douglasites 
Propose. 

Perhaps it would be as well to em- 
phasize here that the problem touched 
upon is not to be confused with the 
what-to-do-with-more-leisure question 


which a committee designated by the 


NRA has set out so courageously to 
solve. The difference can be appreciated 
by imagining a man who faces a four- 
foot putt which he needs to win a golf 
match, and upon which five dollars will 
be lost if he misses. Just as he has com- 
pleted a careful analysis of the slope, 
the distance and the condition of the 
turf and has decided’ how to putt, he 
remembers that his insurance premium 
must be paid the next day. It also occurs 
to him that there is only enough money 
in his bank account to make the payment 
—not enough to do that and pay also 
the five dollars if he misses this putt. 
There is naturally very little chance by 
now for him to sink it. 

Our point is, of course, that leisure, 
even if paternalism provides it with 
healthy diversions, can still be used for 
worrying about money. But an econ- 
omy which had as its set purpose the 
assurance of sufficient universal pur- 
chasing power to buy all products, 
however vast in quantity, would do — 
away with the grounds for worry and 
necessitate a quite new slant on things. 


and then, for instance, some 
I N one comes along and announces 
that the state of our productive capacity 
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is such that every citizen could be as- 
sured of things to the value of $20,000 
a year, if money and production were 
sensibly The “economic 
Puritan” of Gorham Munson’s unflat- 
tering description in the Review last 
month goes limp at the suggestion, 
thinking how impossible highways 
would be all choked up with Rolls- 
Royces, or speakeasies with plumbers’ 
assistants. But how would the plumber’s 
assistant’s wife adjust her mental 
processes to the idea that no bread was 
coming out of her children’s mouths 
while champagne was going into their 
father’s? How would a bank clerk keep 
from being horrified at the demolition 
of his painstaking budget when his wife 
was given so startling a chance as a 
Rolls-Royce to splurge on for once in 
her life? What would happen to the 
hours of bickering over the expense of 
a permanent wave as compared with 
lodge dues? How could housewives 
keep from scrimping who had always 
had to scrimp? How could men enjoy 
luncheon at the Ritz who had always 
had to eat in cafeterias? 

It is all very well to criticize wealthy 
people who insist that it would be bad 
for the poorer classes to have too much 
money thrown in their laps, and to 
decry a philosophy of scarcity in an 
of plenty, but for the sake of self- 
preservation most of us in the present 
order have had to acquire scarcity habits 
and they could hardly be any easier to 
discard overnight than believing in the 
intrinsic value of money—which latter 
habit, although it must be discarded 
before we get a chance to alter the 
others, according to the Douglasites, 
has hardly altered at all. 

Similarly there are personal idiosyn- 
crasies in the way of economy even more 


difficult to eradicate. Every one has 


known a millionaire who stole postage 
stamps or insulted members of his 
family for owning an extra tube of 
toothpaste, when he would think little 
or nothing of buying them expensive 
cars or trips abroad. While the popula- 
tion was being reéducated, production 
estimates for maximum consumption 
would be constantly knocked awry: a 
half million Harvard graduates would 
spurn their quota of new hats, die-hard 
devotees of the Model T Ford would 
linger amazingly in this vale of mulkti- 
cylindered ers and toothbrushes 
would continue by the millions to be 
tortured long past their prime. 

For most of us nowadays, going to 
the movies involves not only the degree 
of relaxation which hard seats and 
bumble-headed producers will allow 
us; it involves also readjustment of our 
budget for the week: beans instead of 
a pork chop for tomorrow’s lunch, 
taking a subway instead of the Fifth 
Avenue bus, and all the rest of it. Even 
while we sit in the theatre half im- 
mersed in its too palpable fiction, part 
of our minds is engaged in working out 
some such budgetary problem, or wor- 
rying hopelessly about it. Consider the 
movies without such necessity for half- 
subconscious effort: with our attention 
undivided could we stand them at all? 
There is room for doubt. And there 
must be many other leisure-time pur- 
suits which are only to be borne by half 
our consciousness. A poker game could 
hardly keep its devotees up all the 
night if it made no great difference to 
them whether they lost or not. 

In somewhat similar fashion business 
itself would be altered by the assurance 
of sufficient income for all. There is a 
good deal of argument over the feasi- 
bility of the accounting system in the 
Douglas plan necessary to control 


a 
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prices and the national dividend, but, 
if it did work, its burden on Govern- 
ment employes would be more than 
offset by the time saved business men in 
releasing them from haggling, from 
hours wasted in worrying over the 
financial consequences of a mistake in 
judgment. And this too would be part 
of the problem. What would they do 
with the shrewdness and cunning they 
have had to build up for the conduct of 
negotiations and the browbeating of 
employes? How could they change 
overnight their whole attitude to their 
daily work? What, in short, would they 
do with their business hours, let alone 
their leisure? 


T 1s, to repeat, more than the problem 
I of filling extra leisure with harmless 
activities: it is the problem of preparing 
our minds to enjoy those activities, of 
achieving an unprecedented degree of 
placidity. Whether it has any signifi- 
cance at this time is highly debatable. 
Few people not converted to the Social 
Credit theory would think so, but prac- 
tically all the people who are not con- 
verted to the Social Credit theory seem 
to wallow in a bottomless bog of 
uncertainty about ing, while the 
Douglasites themselves have a sublime 
assurance. They do not, it is true, assert 
the likelihood that their plans will be 
put into effect ## toto overnight; on the 
contrary, they insist that the over- 
whelming portion of influential man- 
kind is too stupid to see their point. But 
they do state unequivocally that if their 
plans are not acceded to, and soon, 


hes will occur the like of which 
our most lurid Sunday feature writers 
can not approach in imagination. 

Meanwhile they point out that parts 
of their programme have been plagia- 
rized in a left-handed fashion here and 
there, as in the Japanese export policy 
and our recent threat to sell wheat 
abroad under cost. They also give a 

deal of attention to President 
Roosevelt on the theory that he is the 
only power in the world flexible 
enough mentally to give their pro- 
gramme a hearing, and perhaps a trial. 
Moreover, as “Cognosco” points out 
this month, our own monetary policy is 
now being decided upon, and it seems to 
be more likely than ever that it will 
contain radical features. Though there 
is not the slightest indication that it will 
go as far as Social Credit, the number 
of American converts to that philosophy 
does seem to be increasing rapidly and 
it is not in the least safe to predict any 
Hindenburg Line these days behind 
which the forces of conservatism can not 
be pushed. 

Consequently, it may not be at all 
premature to begin selecting a commit- 
tee, let us say, to study our problem. 
The chances are that by the time it re- 
ports its findings some very great 
change will have occurred in the world, | 
whether in the direction of security for 
all or chaos. For the sake of economy 
its members ought, as far as possible, to 
be already on the public payroll. Our 
own nomination for its chairman is John 
Nance Garner. Where is he, anyhow? 

W. A. D. 
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Prologue for Autumn 


By Frances Frost 


Lonc the hills the woolly throats 
shake gentle, tarnished bells, and bleat ; 
the shadow of a mare’s-tail floats 
where pause the little drifting feet. 


Here, while noon slips down the stalks 
that tremble in the nudge of wind, 
and honeysuckle burns the rocks, 

the pale moon-yellow oats are binned. 


So quietly does summer fail, 

so calmly does the sun descend, 
the hungers of the soul prevail 
upon foreknowledge of the end. 


Although the winter weeds shall fold 
the heart till even dying cease, 
fearing disaster and the cold, 

my soul goes gravely and in peace. 


The Fief of Futility 


By J. M. Notte 


To insure his reelection President Roosevelt will need to make 
great changes in the Middle West 


tory will probably agree that we 

are shortly to witness another 
episode in the perennial feud between 
President and Senate. This duel has 
come to have all the fascination of a 
radio serial, with its endless chain of 
embroglios and climaxes. The Presi- 
dent, assuming his tribuneship of the 
people, periodically essays battle with 
the Senate over this and that, usually to 
his own ultimate discomfiture. The Sen- 
ate, hitherto, has always succeeded in 
wearing down the protagonist of popu- 
lar rights; but there have been periods 
when the President has taken several 
successive rounds. One might say that 
the gravity of the emergency confront- 
ing the nation bears a direct relationship 
to the ability of the President to stay in 
the ring. Lincoln and Wilson, our war 
leaders, thus fought the Senate on more 
than even terms while the emergency 
lasted; but Johnson, Lincoln’s successor 
after the most serious days were past, 
was badly worsted; and the story of 
Wilson after peace removed the sanc- 
tion of the Presidential war power is 
certainly the pathetic account of a peo- 
ple’s champion out on his feet, “punch 
drunk” from the pommeling of a group 
of hard-hitting “wilful men” in the 


Sie wi of American political his- 


political battle-royal to which he was 
subjected. 

By this hypothesis, the present de- 
pression as a national emergency justi- 
fies the prediction that President Roose- 
velt will succeed in subduing the Senate 
from now until the bye-elections of 
1934. His success beyond that time, and 
possibly his chance for another term will 
depend largely upon what he does for 
the territory roughly included in the 
Old Northwest—the area west of the 
Alleghenies, north of the Ohio, and 
east of the Rockies—with the central 
prairie farming states added. For con- 
tinued political success, he must win to 
himself some one hundred and fifty 
electoral votes from this region. He can 
not defeat a Senate jealous of its pre- 
rogatives without these votes and the 
popular support they entail. 

It would perhaps be more accurate 
to say that he must hold these votes, 
since technically he has of course al- 
ready won them, but the President is an 
astute man and undoubtedly realizes 
that the latest election was merely true 
to formula, and explainable by the war- 
cry, “Turn the rascals out!” Since the 
Civil War, no party has lost control of 
Congress at the mid-term elections and 
won the ensuing Presidential contest. 
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Thus, the Republicans lost the House 
in the bye-elections of 1882, and Cleve- 
land was elected in 1884. The Demo- 
crats lost the House in 1886, and Har- 
rison was elected in 1888. The alliance 
of Populists and Democrats overturned 
the Republican Congress in 1890, and 
Cleveland went back to the White 
House in 1892. In 1894, the reaction 
against a party divided against itself 
changed the complexion of both House 
and Senate, and in 1896 McKinley was 
elected in spite of Populism, Bryan, 
bankruptcy, unemployment, low prices 
and all the other concomitants of the 
long slide of dollar values which really 
had begun in 1864 and had endured 
with only one brief reaction for thirty- 
two years. The Republicans then held 
the House until 1910, when a combined 
Insurgent and Democratic opposition 
captured it, and Wilson was elected in 
1912. In 1918, the Democratic Presi- 
dent issued a frantic last-minute appeal 
to the voters to uphold his hands by 
continuing in power the Democratic 
Congress, but to no avail. The Repub- 
licans won the House, and in 1920 they 
elected Harding. The downfall of Her- 
bert Hoover was written when the 
Democrats took Congress from the Re- 
publican party in 1930. The first test 
of real popular favor Mr. Roosevelt 
will meet in 1934. The vote last No- 
vember was an expression of hope; the 
mid-term election, if he wins it, will be 
a vote of confidence. If he loses this 
test, the Senate will probably harry him 
into compromise, defeat or abdication. 


stDE from the fact that it is mostly 
Republican by tradition, the rea- 

son why the Middle West is the area 
more than another that President 
Roosevelt must win is that this area 
more than any other seems to have a 
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chronic grievance. Boom times and 
rapid reémployment may hold the 
East for the Democrats, but the temper 
of the Mid-Western electorate is such 
that it will demand more permanent 
solutions of its many problems. 

The troubles of the Middle West 
are psychopathic as well as economic. 
For fifty years the Middle West has 
felt itself misunderstood and mal- 
treated. It demands sympathy as well as 
rehabilitation. To its inhabitants, the 
agricultural Middle West has been for 
two generations a fief of futility, an es- 
tate which should be allodial, but which 
has never been so in spite of the fiction 
of absolute tenure under American law. 
The Middle West has legally owned 
title to its land, but it has never had 
control of the usufruct. It has a distinct 
feeling of subjection to the East, a con- 
dition arising out of the accidents of 
American Colonial development, a feu- 
dal relationship which, it thinks, has 
been prolonged unnecessarily and in de- 
fiance of the spirit of the fundamental 
principles of our government. Middle 
Westerners have been nourished upon 
the prejudices which prompted Mrs. 
Lease in 1890 to shriek, “Wall Street 
owns the country. . . . Money rules. 
. . « Our laws are the output of a sys- 
tem that clothes rascals in robes and 
honesty in rags. The parties lie to us, 
and the political speakers mislead us. 
We were told . . . to go to work and 
raise a big crop and that was all we 
needed. We went to work and plowed 
and planted . . . and we raised the big 
crop they told us to; and what came of 
it? Eight-cent corn, ten-cent oats, two- 
cent beef, and no price at all for butter 
and eggs—that’s what came of it. . . . 
We want money, land and transporta- 
tion. We want the abolition of the Na- 
tional Banks, and we want the power 
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to make loans directly from the Govern- 
ment. We want the accursed foreclosure 
system wiped out. . . . The people are 
at bay, and the blood hounds of money 
who have dogged us thus far beware!” 
Middle Westerners have assimilated 


into their flesh and blood the conclu- ° 


sions expressed by the Populist mani- 
festo of 1895, “As early as 1865-66 a 

conspi was entered into between 
the gold gamblers of Europe and 
America to accomplish the following 
purposes: to fasten upon the people of 
the United States the burdens of per- 
petual debt; to destroy the greenbacks 
which had safely brought us aden 
the perils of war; to strike down silver 
asa money metal ; to deny to the people 
the use of Federal paper and silver— 
the two independent sources of money 
guaranteed by the Constitution; to 
fasten upon the country the single gold 
standard of Britain, and to delegate to 
thousands of banking corporations, or- 
ganized for private gain, the sovereign 
control, for all time, over the issue and 
volume of all the supplemental paper 


You can hear echoes of these senti- 
ments in any gathering of Middle 
Westerners today. You may also detect 
similar echoes in some of the speeches 
of President Roosevelt—which helps to 
account for his present support from the 
agricultural states. Whether justified 
or not, this feeling of vassalage is a 
vitally real and important thing; and 
it is largely because the Republican 
party has never recognized or under- 
stood this imponderable element in 
politics that it has lost the Middle West. 


CL. usr this assertion seem fanciful, it is 
well to study the sources of Middle 
Western discontent, and to reflect that, 


unlike the well springs of adversity 


elsewhere, they have been flowing for 
a long, long time. There is not one im- 
portant grievance voiced by the people 
of this West-North-Central agricultural 
region that has not endured in some 
form for more than a generation. 

The first complaint, of course, is the 
continuously low level of “real” farm 
prices. The country has finally become 
aware of the gravity of this situation, 
but, from the point of view of the Mid- 
dle West, it became aware only through 
the pocketbook, and not until the stag- 
nation of farming deprived the re- 
mainder of the people of its most de- 
pendable market. The story of the 
farmer’s grievance need be but briefly 
rehearsed. Every period of depression | 
brings a rapid decline in primary prices 
of foodstuffs, incommensurate with the 
decline in other commodities. The farm 
price index at the recent low was about 
thirty-seven, having declined from 100 
in 1923. On the same basis, the general 
index of the cost of living stood at its 
low point at about seventy-three. In 
other words, what the farmer had to 
sell was worth less than forty per cent 
of its 1923 price, and about half of its 
1912 price. What the farmer had to 
buy was worth more than seventy per 
cent of its 1923 price, and practically as 
much as its 1912 price. There was really 
a greater disparity even than this, for 
the general index includes the farmer’s 
produce. At the low point of the de- 
pression, manufactured goods and ma- 
chinery were still worth about eighty 
per cent of their 1923 prices, and from 
ten per cent to twenty per cent more 
than their 1912 prices. 

The complaint is not merely that this 
inequality in reaction exists, it is that it 
exists in every cycle. Each major de- 
pression takes away the substance and 
savings accumulated by the farmer in 
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periods of prosperity. Forty-six-cent 
wheat in 1933 is the echo of forty-nine- 
cent wheat in 1893; twenty-two-cent 
corn recalls twenty-one-cent corn in 
1893. The Middle Western farmer can 
not understand why a price system can 
not be evolved which will reduce the 
values of his produce no more than in 
proportion to the values of the things 
for which he exchanges them. 

This unfortunate price condition car- 
ries with it social consequences which 
have never received serious considera- 
tion. The nation has often been vexed 
by the behavior of the agricultural sec- 
tions; it has received the outcries of the 
farmer with some amusement, and 
more scorn, and a good deal of indig- 
nation, much as adults often receive the 
manifestations of continual petulance in 
children. Science is daily teaching us, 
however, that behind the habitual surli- 
ness and whining of a child often lurks 
the spectre of impressive pathological 
derangement. Similarly, adversity has 
slowly compelled us to realize that the 
farmer remains and plaintive be- 
cause of a diseased condition of the com- 
munity to which he belongs. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, in 
its studies of the national income, has 
helped this recognition by reducing an- 
nual monetary farm income to a “real” 
basis, a basis comparable to that enjoyed 
in purchasing power by other working 
groups. The result shows that the grous- 
ing heard from farmers in some years of 
the highest farm produce prices was 
completely justified. We thought it 
rather picturesque of the farmer to 
complain when wheat was bringing 
nearly two dollars a bushel on the ex- 
changes, and shrugged aside his wailing 
as the unreasonable outgiving of a 
naturally cantankerous and needlessly 
embittered skin-flint. Measured by the 


yardstick of real income, however, we 
discover that the farming class sustained 
a net loss of at least three-tenths of one 
per cent for the entire decade ending in 
1929—the period of Republican pros- 
perity. And that decade, for the farmer, 
as for the rest of us, was merely a prel- 
ude to the real depression. The farm- 
ers’ depression has not only been deeper 
than ours; it has been far longer. 

One of the social consequences of this 
long-continued period during which the 
people as a whole have failed to under- 
stand his plight, and of other similar 
periods in the past, has been to plant 
in the farmer a cynicism that will be 
difficult to eradicate. This cynicism has 
shown itself in several outright third 
party movements in politics, and in a 
tendency to elect governmental repre- 
sentatives who do not mix readily with 
the partisans of the dominant national 
political groups. Whatever the occa- 
sions that brought them forth, Liberal 
Republicanism, the Granger movement, 
the Alliances, the Greenback party, 
Populism, the Non-Partisan 
the Farmer-Labor party and several 
others of lesser note are all manifesta- 
tions of this slant-eyed view of society. 
Had the Republican East diagnosed the 
disease of the Middle West in the early 
Nineteen Hundreds, the central farm- 
ing area could have become an impreg- 
nable citadel of political strength, being 
as it is a naturally rich territory, devoted 
to benevolently /atssez-faire capitalism 
by its very economic structure. This cap- 
italistic structure has kept the Middle 
West traditionally and nominally Re- 
publican, but it has been in spite of the 
Republican leadership. 


OUPLED with the Ishmaelite lean- 
C ings of the farmer class, there is 2 
malignant and destructive inferiority 
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complex. The Middle West ostenta- 
tiously disowns Sinclair Lewis, but it is 
precisely because his rowdy genius con- 
tinually flecks it on the raw that it does 
so. And in a more subtle sense, whatever 
Mr. Lewis may say in disparagement of 
his bucolic Lares, about his scenes, cul- 
turally speaking, linger the odors of 
the creamery and the cow-barn, while 
hayseed and wheat straw stick out al- 
most visibly from the pages of his most 
significant books. His deprecatory scorn 
of the esthetic unloveliness of Gopher 
Prairie is the epitome of the Middle 
West’s sense of its own inferiority. 

The Middle West will enter the 
lists any time to dispute its title to cul- 
tural supremacy with the East, but that 


is al! “to tell the neighbors.” The Mid- 
dle West well knows, it has had abun- 
dant experience in finding out, that in 


the long run cultural leadership de- 
pends upon a stable and secure economic 
environment—the one thing that it has 
never been able to achieve. When the 
sun of prosperity shines high over the 
central plains, vast programmes of pub- 
lic enlightenment are prepared; but al- 
ways these programmes suffer curtail- 
ment when that sun suddenly and ob- 
scurely sets. Perhaps the fact that to a 
greater degree than elsewhere institu- 
tions of enlightenment in the Middle 
West are creatures of public taxation has 
an important bearing on this concertina- 
like expansion and contraction of the 
means of administering culture. At any 
rate, the towns that yesterday were add- 
ing jums and auditoriums and 
libraries to their schools are today see- 
ing plaster fall and furnishings grow 
shabby. The universities and the high 


Schools are full to overflowing, because 


there is no employment to tempt youth 
from its studies, but the possible ex- 
penditures per capita have shrunk un- 


til many educational services will have 
to be discontinued. The “cultured” who 
make a profession of sneering at “boo- 
bosity” will perhaps take comfort from 
this decline in educational effort, tainted 
as it was no doubt bound to be by in- 
ferior talent. The important fact is not 
what the absolute gain or loss will be, 
but what the people of the Middle 
West think about it. It is typical of the 
periodical retrenchment in cultivation 
of the amenities that has been the de- 
pressing history of the agricultural area, 
and illustrates the sense of social in- 
feriority and of hopelessness that is as 
rife today as when Oliver H. Kelley 
started the Grange in 1867. 

This sense of inferiority has of course 
colored the views of the Middle West 
upon economic questions. The latter, 
moreover, have in themselves presented 
problems so difficult of comprehension 
and solution that they alone are enough 
to fasten upon a people the habit of 
hopelessness. Middle Westerners are 
for the most part entirely patient and 
full of forbearance. Farmers must be 
hard workers if they are to succeed. It 
can not fail to make a mockery of toil, 
however, when every item in the con- 
sumer’s bill of expense for farm prod- 
ucts carries with it a higher proportion 
of profit for the packer, transporter, 
commission merchant, wholesaler and 
retailer than for the producer. This 
condition, which has existed in the main 
for several generations, excluding times 
of peak farm prices, makes farming as 
a business in periods of adversity an 
impossibility. From the farmer’s posi- 
tion, American business seems to have 
developed into nothing but a system of 
“buck-passing” by which prices to the 
consumer have been pyramided uncon- 
scionably. The whole long line of para- 
sitic manipulators of the market and 
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handlers of his goods have added their 
living costs to the primary value of the 
farmer’s products. In times of prosper- 
ity the habit could be overlooked. When 
world prices started their long descent, 
however, and the consumer could no 
longer carry the full load, the natural 
result was the attempt of each figure in 
the chain of distribution to insist upon 
lower prices from his source of supply. 
The accumulated “buck,” so to speak, 
was passed to the farmer. He had no 
one to whom to pass it except his family, 
and they have taken it all. 


UR age measures social effects in 
O terms of money, and one insistent 
plaint of the Middle West has been that 
it has never escaped from financial vas- 
salage. It is perpetually in pawn to the 
East. This is of course only partly true, 
but the exact truth has been colored by 


the aura of prejudice that surrounds it 
because of the Middle West’s sense of 
inferiority. After earlier panics had all 
but removed the taste of gall and worm- 
wood left by exorbitant interest rates 
upon indebtednesses in pioneer terri- 
tory, the West built up its own system 


of local , and formed its own 
banking habits. These habits differed 
somewhat from those of the populous 
centres. It became usual, for example, 
to regard whole farming empires as 
areas producing one profitable crop in 
three, four, or even five years. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, largely be- 
cause of an ever changing and ever more 
expensive agricultural technique, to 
finance the farmer over exceedingly 
long terms. The farmer discounted his 
next good crop at the bank. The banker 
gambled on the date when the good 
crop would arrive. The bank came to be 
the farmer’s own bank in the sense that 
most of the money invested in it came 
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from local, or nearly local, sources. 

ing was thus a sort of codperative 
insurance for the farmer against bad 
years. Whenever the good year came, 
the farmer paid his debts. 

Unfortunately, however, the War 
boom in crop prices changed the whole 
scale of values upon which this system 
of banking depended. Farm lands no- 
toriously follow closely in market price 
the capitalized yield from production. 
War produce prices naturally kited 
realty prices. Taxes rose in proportion. 
Dechne of available man power acceler- 
ated the changes and raised the capital 
expense of farming technique. The 
banking structure prepared to care for 
additional financing on the assumption 
that things had stabilized on the new 
plane. Our economists were telling us 
that we could feed no more than 130 or 
140 millions of persons on the existing 
stage of agricultural efficiency. A gi- 
gantic American surplus production of 
food was out of the question. Two dol- 
lar wheat was a permanent reality. The 
farmer did his banking as of old. Un- 
used to investment, he put his War- 
year cash surpluses into more land, into 
farm improvements that cost more for 
yearly maintenance, into home furnish- 
ings that satisfied the wants accumulated 
in long years of denial but that also, and 
in geometrical proportion, bred new 
wants still to be satisfied. 

Then came deflation. 

Down went crop prices. Down went 
land values. But taxes could not be 
measurably lowered. Interest rates re- 
mained static. The notes at the bank had 
still to be met. Many farmers still feel 
that merciless deflation, with all its 
attendant evils, would in the long run 
have been more merciful than the pro- 
longed misery that has followed the 


attempt to support a structure that 
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needed demolishing. In spite of State 
and Federal loans to help support the 
burden of land ownership, the standard 
of living contracted. Crop prices, them- 
selves reacting to the individual neces- 
sities of the producers as well as to the 
disorganization of a glutted market, 
continued to fall, until there was appar- 
ently no bottom. 
The agricultural population i is grate- 
ful to the present Administration for 
this decline, but it feels that 
a great part of the suffering could have 
been eliminated had it been possible to 
maintain the integrity of its own bank- 
ing system. Unable to secure capital to 
continue the former habit of long term 
financing, the bankers of the Middle 
West put themselves in the hands of 
their creditors, and the latter saw no 
course open except liquidation. The 
local banks became outposts of the great 
central banks, and thus, during the en- 
suing speculative boom, participants in 
a gigantic stock selling campaign. Merg- 
ers removed the possibility of local con- 
trol and local judgment; the emphasis 
from the borrower’s character 
to his visible assets; the latter continued 
to shrink. The Middle Western farmer, 
with his history and his experience, can 
never be convinced that sound banking 
in agricultural areas can be conducted 
with an eye to the liquidity of visible 
assets. It isn’t the assets that make the 
farm, it is the farmer; and when his 
banks, harried by all sorts of official 
and private pressure, became outlets 
for “security” selling organizations 
rather than ag om of industry and 
integrity, the farmer felt himself 
betrayed. 


rates have also 
P. a in th 
part in confirming the 


in his cynicism. It seems to the 


farmer that nothing will remove from 
his suffering flesh the poisonous thorn 
of transportation costs. Because for a 
time carriage by railroad was the only 
feasible method, he rightly looked upon 
railroads as monopolistic in character. 
The principle of public regulation was 
therefore manufactured to curb the 
tendency towards monopoly. Freight 
charges, where there is only one carrier, 
cease to be a commodity and become a 
public concern; railroads become public 
utilities, and the regulations of their 
practices and rates must be undertaken 
by the State. This logic, undoubtedly in- 
fallible in its time, was responsible for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the farmers’ friend. 

Yet the farmer even this 
friend with mixed feelings. He recalls, 
for example, that his first weapon 
against inequitable rates and practices 
was local regulation, and that his sec- 
tion long ago forged this weapon and 

pre to use it, only to have its edge 
fiulled by appeal to the Supreme Court, 
and finally to have it wrested out of 
hand and given to a well-intended and 
well-intentioned nation-wide commis- 
sion too awesome and too distant to 
give him much satisfaction. The farmer 
feels, moreover, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has from the 
very day of its creation impawned the 
weapon of effective regulation to poli- 
tics, or buried it in a mounting pile of 
agenda. He is willing to look upon the 
Commission as a potential friend of the 
Middle West, but he recalls that it took 
— for the friend to become at 
ffective; and he points out that even 


now the advantage before this body 
seems to lie with those who can afford 
the time and personnel to make an elab- 
orate presentation. If he is to have relief 
from the economic malady that op- 
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presses him, he wants it now, in this, 
his own, generation; and he doesn’t 
want it wrapped in red tape. 

Then, too, the elements of the trans- 

rtation problem have changed. The 
lest which made railroad regulation 
necessary no longer has the same force 
to the farmer. The possibility of ship- 
ping by truck has removed the fear of 
monopoly. With active competition al- 
ways at hand, railroading is not the pure 
public service it used to be. The farmer 
can make a fairly good case for the 
theory that transportation has again be- 
come a commodity, and he now wants 
the railroads to be permitted to carry 
his wares at lower and even at com- 
petitive rates, as indeed many of the 
railroads are willing and anxious to do. 
The persistent attempt to hold up 
freight rates because of the sick condi- 
tion of railroad finances looks to him 
like another attempt of “the interests” 
to hold up the farmer. The complexity 
of the transportation problem, tangled 
as it is with the question of governmen- 
tal subsidy for the truckman in the form 
of roads, makes no enduring impression 
upon the agricultural mind. What the 
farmer sees is that low prices for his 
products bring the costs of getting his 
produce to the market into a grotesque 
foreshort . The expense of moving 
his crop is often far greater than the 
value of the crop itself, so often that the 
story of the farmer who owed the rail- 
road money after his produce had been 
delivered and sold and the proceeds 
applied on the freight bill is no longer 
a joke. Under such circumstances, it is 
hard for the farmer to see why devices 
should be manufactured to foster the 
interests of investors in railroad shares 
when the cost of relief must in part be 
— from the possible profits of his 


There are doubtless some economic 
fallacies as well as psychological de- 
rangement involved in the attitude of 
the Middle West, yet, taken as a whole, 
that region can rightfully lay claim to 
a certain prescience in national affairs. 
From the earliest days of the Alliances 
and the Granges, the Middle West has 
espoused measures which, rightly or 
wrongly, have ultimately been assim- 
ilated by the American system. A na- 
tional income tax, direct election of 
Senators, Federal farm loans, Govern- 
ment regulation of ultilities, Govern- 
ment control of and participation in 

, restricted immigration, shorter 
hours for labor, expropriation of rail- 
road lands, the initiative, referendum 
and recall, civil service reform: all of 
these were first militantly crusaded for 
by the Liberal Republicans, the Alli- 
ances, the Grange, the People’s Party 
and the later Populists. One and all, 
they appeared as issues between 1872 
and 1890, most of them long before the 
general population of the United States 
would admit that there could be virtue 
in them. 

There are other ideas born of former 
times of depression in the Middle West 
that are even now being put into prac- 
tice. It is likely that to the historian of 
a century hence this present movement 
in American politics will appear as part 
of the pattern woven laboriously into 
the national fabric by the aggrieved pi- 
oneers of the Nineteenth Century. In- 
flation as a cure for currency stringency, 
free coinage of silver, Government own- 
ership of utilities, governmental mort- 
gage relief, governmental crop loans, 
waterway improvement in times of ad- 
versity, restriction of dealing in com- 
modity and stock futures, reform of the 
tax system: none of these is new. They 
were hotly contended for by the fore- 
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runners of the present “farm bloc” be- 
fore this generation saw the light of 
day. Only now are many of them ap- 
pearing upon the horizon of fact. It is 
hardly too much to say that the political 
origins of the entire present coercive 
movement to effect the salvation of the 
country may be found in the early pro- 
es of Western parties. 

In international affairs, also, the Mid- 
dle West may justly say, “I told you 
so.” From the first, the agricultural 
population has been parochial, not 
through disinterest or lack of humanity, 
or because it discredited the aspirations 
of those who desire the brotherhood 
of man and the parliament of nations, 
but because it felt that European 
nations as a whole are too soaked with 
nationalism to make their protestations 
of brotherhood anything but a pretense. 
To the Middle West, this is still the 
fact, let the ideologues and philosophes 
talk as much as they like. The people of 
the Middle West chuckled when Hitler 
punctured the bubble of President 
Roosevelt’s grandiloquence about lead- 
ing the world to peace and righteous- 
ness, by asking for the statistics of 
American leadership. They were re- 
lieved and glad when the London Con- 
ference compelled the President to per- 
form a volte face and “go native.” 
“This pitch, as ancient writers do re- 
port, doth defile.” To them, participa- 
tion in European political affairs is con- 
tamination. From the very day of 
President Wilson’s neutrality proclama- 
tion, the Middle West frowned upon 
any quixotic adventuring in Europe by 
the citizens or Government of the 
United States. It helped to reélect Wil- 
son on the » “He kept us out 
of war.” And it helped to knife him 
when he endeavored to continue into 
the days of truce the war-bred illusion 
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of a resplendent Columbia leading the 
pure hosts of European chivalry to 
wards the democratization and the re- 
form of the world. It sympathized with 
Wilson’s aims; but it saw, more clearly, 
it thinks, than the remainder of the 
country, that the aims were impossible 
of accomplishment because the Euro- 
pean hosts were not pure but soiled with 
self-seeking. 

This is not to say, of course, that the 
Middle West, thus personalized and 
given a homogeneous point of view, has 
been in all instances correct, either as 
to domestic policies or as to the princi- 
ples of foreign diplomacy. The point is 
that the sequence of events, as things 
look to the inhabitants of the farming 
area today, has justified their attitude 
upon domestic and foreign issues. To 
have been, as they think themselves to 
have been, so uniformly and consist- 
ently right, and then to have to swallow 
the bitter dose of never-ending poor- 
relationship—this is the thing past en- 
durance. They are solidly in support of 
the President today, because the general 
direction of his course seems to be that 
which they themselves have urged. But 
the revolt of the Middle West is sus- 
pended; it is by no means surely ended. 

It thus appears that for the Demo- 
cratic Administration to maintain itself 
in office it must not only create the im- 
pression of having led the country out 
of an economic slough of despond. It 
must also produce a balanced national 
economy by giving to the Middle West 
relief as to relative prices of farm prod- 
ucts and other commodities. It must 
also undertake a thorough and substan- 
tial reform of the tax system, thus 
lightening the crushing load upon rural 
acreage. It must also solve the trans- 
portation problem in such a manner as 
to give the farmer an equal “break” 


with the investor, granting the former 
lower freight rates. It must also rear- 
range the ing system so that there 
is freer play for local judgment and for 
local confidence in human values. These 
things must be done because they have a 
bearing upon a sectional psychology far 
more important than mere economic re- 
habilitation. The people of the Middle 
West must be restored to a position of 
equality within the Union; they must 
be brought to regard their territory as 
other than a fief of futility. 

A few years ago, Professor Frederic 
Jackson Turner, our foremost authority 
upon the significance of the frontier in 
American development, predicted that 
we have not seen the last of sectionalism 
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in the United States. There is comfort 
in the thought that, by destroying its 
geographical isolation, the infiltration 
of manufacturing and food processing 
into the agricultural area is making mili- 
tant sectionalism impossible. When, 
some months ago, a public official in the 
Dakotas gravely suggested that the 
farming area secede from the Union, 
unos was laughter, even in the Middle 
West. But if the Middle West again has 
to endure the attritive torture of an- 
other prolonged depression, or if, in 
spite of its opportunity, the present Ad- 
ministration permits the continuation of 
this one, the suggestion may be made 
once more, and it may not be taken en- 
tirely as a joke. 


Signals! 


By CocGnosco 


Quarterback Roosevelt starts the third quarter 


WasHINGTON 
EHIND locked doors and shrouded 
B in secrecy, the board of strategy 
on money policy meets in New 
York and, as I write, the monetary 
programme begins to unfold itself. 
Cocky, competent but inconspicuous 
young Jim Warburg sits surrounded by 
Lew Douglas, Governor Harrison, 
Governor Black, Professor Rogers, 
Woodin, Under-Secretary 
Acheson and George Peek, as conserva- 
tive a group, barring perhaps Professor 
Rogers, as has convened thus far on any 
matter pertaining to the New Deal. 
Their conservatism, however, is tem- 
pered by the realization that they must 
produce a programme satisfactory to 
the President and also their own con- 
viction that the hypodermic needle of 
vigorous inflation must always be kept 
ready for an emergency—even though, 
as one member of the board puts it, “If 
we use it, the headache that we will 
have when we wake up will probably 
be worse than the one we had before we 
went to sleep.” 

The major problem before them is to 
provide the necessary credit stimulants 
to perk up Nira whenever she shows 
signs of drooping, and to prepare for 
her, should she show indications of be- 
coming lusty, the immense meal of 


credit that will be required to satiate 
her Gargantuan appetite. 

It has been pretty well established 
by now that, notwithstanding that the 
major effort has been directed at raising 
wages before prices, it will require some 
form of consumer credit to bring about 
a more healthy ratio between purchas- 
ing power and the cost of living. As I 
write, a proposition is before the Presi- 
dent to permit the R.F.C. to aid NRA 
members to obtain credit to take care of 
their wage advances and additional em- 
ployment. This, of course, indirectly 
amounts to granting credit to the con- 
sumer against his potential i 
power. More direct methods of creati 
consumer credit are now under consi 
eration, among them some form of 
credit unions—carrying the old idea of 
codperative buying a step further to 
codperative borrowing. 

It is hoped in Administration circles 
that the mechanism for carrying out the 
policy of consumer credit will function 
as far as possible ey commer- 
cial banks and it is this reason, 
among others, that open-market opera- 
tions are now the preferred method of 
inflating credit. The President, so I am 
informed, believes that a return to the 
old-fashioned idea of “character bank- 
ing” is desirable and that the signature 
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of an honest man is better collateral 
than much of the paper that has been 
sacred to Wall Street this past decade. 
His criticism during the campaign of 
the tendency of the last Administration 
to rely on the seeping of credit from the 
top to the bottom was not mere cam- 
paign oratory but represented a sincere 
conviction which will make itself appar- 
ent during the next three months. 


ur foreign policy now begins to 
O crystallize and, as the London fog 
dissipates, sparkles in the effulgence of 
common sense. Montagu Norman con- 
fers in New York with our board of 
strategy on money policy. The pound 
and the dollar, to use a phrase of 
Walter Winchell, “are that way” about 
each other. John Bull Sterling and 
Marianne Franc contemplate Reno. 

Cordell Hull turns his head toward 
the south where he will lead our forces. 
The issue will be Pan-America versus 
Ottawa—a Pan-American trade alliance 
being a major defense against the 
British Empire preferential trade pact. 
Here again we see evidence of Roose- 
velt’s ability to plan far ahead. I learn 
on good authority that even prior to his 
nomination the President devoted 
much attention to studying the Cuban 
situation. Military intervention in Cuba 
would make more difficult a Pan- 
American economic accord and, as Cuba 
was and still is the most troublesome 
spot in the Americas, Roosevelt wanted 
to be prepared to tackle the problem as 
soon as he took office. 

I am told, here in Washington, that 
the subject of Cuba came up in his first 
conversation with President Hoover 
early last winter and it is a matter of 
public record that in January “brain 
trustees” A. A. Berle, Jr., and Charles 
W. Taussig went directly from Havana 


to Warm Springs to report on the 
Cuban situation to Po President-elect. 
When the Cuban crisis came, the Presi- 
dent was well prepared for it. (And 
history may now record another trio 
that measures up to the famous “Tinker 
to Evers to Chance” combination— 
Welles to Caffery to Roosevelt lacks 
only the necessary euphonism to 
supplant in American esteem that fa- 
mous baseball trinity.) 

Another ‘simone result of long- 
range planning is the wheat accord ar- 
rived at in London during the last week 
in August. This of course ties up closely 
with the Montevideo Conference and 
with our domestic programme. It was 
not fortuitous that Prime Minister 
Bennett of Canada backed up the 
American delegate, Frederick E. 
Murphy, to the limit. Last January 
President-elect Roosevelt secretly sent 
Henry Morganthau, Jr., to Ottawa 
where preliminary discussions leading 
up to the wheat conference were held. 


T was indeed an e metaphor 
that the President used when he 
compared himself with a quarterback in 
a football game. “Have your plays 
planned, but don’t decide on which one 
to use until you know where the ball 
lies.” With words to this effect he 
described his own methods. Having 
just begun the third quarter of the new 
Administration’s year, it might be well 
to pause a moment and see just where 
the ball is. 

We have as background the emer- 
gency legislation giving to the Execu- 
tive extraordinary powers to deal with 
credit, currency, industry, railroads, 
agriculture and labor. The President 
failed to secure (in fact did not ask for) 
powers to alter tariffs or deal with 
foreign debts, a limitation which may 
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well prove to be a serious handicap in 
the reconstruction programme. 

Those who have followed the Presi 
dent closely are aware of the emaning 
foresight with which he planned for his 
Administration, months before elec- 
tion. One day at Hyde Park, early last 
Fall, one of his advisers who had been 
preparing some data for a speech deal- 
ing with government reorganization, 
suggested that the Governor attack 
President Hoover’s efforts at govern- 
mental economy on the ground that he 
had asked for a “blank cheque” to effect 
such economies, rather than fight it out 
with Governor Roosevelt 
cocked his head, looked at his friend 
with his characteristic quizzical smile 
and replied, “No, that won’t do; per- 
haps I’ll want a ‘blank cheque’ too.” 

By March 4 Roosevelt had more 
than a rough idea of every piece of 
legislation he would require in order 
to carry on, and, by the time Congress 
adjourned, he was well supplied with 
“blank cheques,” excepting, of course, 
those two important ones in the field of 


foreign affairs. 
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As the whistle blows for the third 
quarter, we find two of the most im- 
portant projects well under way—the 
plan for agriculture and the plan for 
industry, Not even in wartime has 
there been created in so short a period 
such organizations as the immense and 
complicated structures known as the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion and the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Administration. 

Two important factors in the Presi- 
dent’s plans differentiate this colossal 
economic experiment from any other 
heretofore attempted. The President 


has recognized the danger of playing 
with inflation with an unbalanced budg- 


oro inflation having been 
the reef that wrecked European at- 
tempts at this device in the early post- 
War period; and he has recognized the 
inevitable defeat that would result from 
the process of raising prices and-letting 
wages lag. It is around this latter prob- 
lem that the domestic play in the third 
quarter will be made. The monetary 
and credit “blank cheque” must be filled 
in during the next three months. 


HAS often been repeated that every 
American carries closest to his heart 
the conviction that some day he 

may become wealthy. Prosperity has al- 

ways been a potent political as well as 
economic appeal. During the recent 
boom era, an extraordinary number of 

Americans fervently tried to achieve the 

status of millionaires. Even today much 

of the general faith in the New Deal 
derives its intensity from the fact that 
the average American still desires eco- 

nomic security above all, as well as a 

modicum of real economic freedom. 

And in our history, from the earliest 

times, few things have had a greater 

popular hold than continued prosperity, 
than the vivid, compelling belief that 
it was the inalienable right of every 

American, and that it could be obtained. 

Few American notions have persisted 

with such great tenacity. In the eyes of 

European observers, it is regarded as an 

American trait. 

From Colonial times onward, Ameri- 
cans have observed that their prosperity 
is bound up with the monetary system. 
It was not sufficient for the colonist to 
get land, or for the pioneer later, but 
he had to have manufactures, pottery, 
cattle and supplies. Both the early col- 
onists and the pioneers were accustomed 


The Fight Over Money 


By Paut Ernest ANDERSON 


A new and acute phase of this struggle between the banks and 
the people—old as our history—is now at hand 


to a higher standard of living than the 
ordinary peasant. Owing to what Hil- 
dreth, in his History of the United 
States, termed “the constant tendency 
of coin to flow towards England,” the 
North American settlements were con- 
stantly in debt to the mother country. 
“Hence,” he adds, “for the convenience 
of domestic trade, it had been found 
necessary to establish some additional 
local currency.” This tendency began 
with the “first commencement of the 
North American settlements.” 


In Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, 
tobacco, the chief exportable product, long 
served for that purpose (i.c., local currency) ; 
in New England, corn and cattle at certain 
rates, fixed from time to time, were the es- 
tablished medium for payment of taxes and the 
discharge of colonial contracts. The first in- 
novation upon this primitive system was made 
in Massachusetts, in 1690, by the issue of gov- 
ernment bills of treasury notes receivable in 
payment of taxes; and afterwards, to give them 
a greater currency and value, made a legal 
tender in payment of debts. . . . Such, how- 
ever, was found, or thought to be, the con- 
venience of these bills merely as a medium of 
trade, that a scheme had been hit upon for 
continuing their issue ... and with the 
professed object of furnishing at once a cur- 
rency for the people, a revenue for the gov- 
ernment, and 4 source whence capital might 
be Sallie by the enterprising. (Italics, 
ours. 
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The demand for new capital in new, 
expanding and growing countries is 
always great. The creation of new capi- 
tal in a new country by the simple ex- 
pedient of printing paper money and 
backing it up with the credit of the com- 
munity (or the Government) very early 
became a definite part of American com- 
mercial and banking history, and main- 
tained an unusual degree of local pros- 
perity. Although much of this money 
finally depreciated, it must never be for- 
—_ that it paid for a great many 

such as houses and im- 
prerdenes, land and education, thus 
creating values which did not disappear 
with time, as the money itself did. The 
use of paper money in Colonial times 
was in one case y successful. 
That the colonists regarded it as one of 
the main causes for their prosperity may 
be seen from Pownall’s statements in 


The Administration of the Colonies 
(1764, pps. 102-113); he recom- 
mended to Parliament that the Colonies 
be allowed to maintain and establish a 


“paper currency holding a value nearly 
equal to silver,” because it would be the 
foundation of true Colonial prosperity. 


I will venture to say, that there never was 
a wiser or a better measure, never one better 
calculated to serve the uses of an encreasing 
country, that there never was a measure more 
steadily pursued, or more faithfully executed, 
for forty years together, than the loan-office 
in Pennsylvania, formed and administered by 
the Assembly of that province. . 


This loan-office issued paper money 
in the form of loans, and kept the 
amount of issue in due relationship with 
the growth of values in the province. 


An encreasing country of settlers and traders 
must always have the balance of trade against 
them, for this very reason, because they are 
encreasing and i improving, because they must 
be continually wanting further supplies which 


their present circumstances will neither fur- 
nish nor pay for:—And for this reason also, 
they must labor under a decreasing silver cur- 
rency, though their circumstances require an 
encreasing one. . . . But those very things 
applied to their improvements, will in return 
not only pay those debts, but create also a sur- 
plus to be still carried forward to further and 
further improvements. In a country under such 
circumstances, money lent upon interest to 
settlers, creates money. Paper money thus lent 
upon interest will create gold and silver in 
principle, while the interest becomes a revenue 


that pays the charges of government. (Italics, 
author’s. ) 

Then he concludes with the pro- 
phetic statement: “This currency is the 
true Pactolian stream which converts 
all into gold that is washed by it.” 

Pownall understood that money 
based on the credit of the community 
was in the long run not only the foun- 
dation of the value of the money itself, . 
but also the basis of all true prosperity. 
As improvements were made, and new 
values created, new production in- 
creased, the credit of any such com- 
munity must rise in proportion. The 
money of such a community would be- 
come highly desirable because of its ex- 
changeability, and because it reflected 
truly the state of the prosperity and 
wealth of the country. He was not 
theorizing. He was in fact making a re- 
port on the results of the forty-year ex- 
periment of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania with paper money; the loan-office 
of this Colony had demonstrated that 
money based on the wealth of the prov- 
ince, by causing an increase in assets, 
created greater prosperity, and added 
more resources. In time, any long con- 
tinued prosperity of this kind would 
attract even the precious metals. As 
such a community became prosperous 
and settled, the precious metals would 
come in like any other commcdities. 
Credit is due Pownall as the first Ameri- 
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can observer to point out the relation- 
ship between a money system based on 
communal wealth and prosperity. In 
the same recommendation, he expressly 
indicates that such money must never 
be issued in excess of the real wealth of 
the community, so that it will always 
have a real value in exchange. 

Like List, a contemporary of Hamil- 
ton’s, Pownall also saw that the power 
of creating wealth is far more impor- 
tant than wealth itself because it not 
only secures the possession and increase 
of property (or wealth) already ac- 

quired, but also replaces that which is 
fost Indeed, Pownall grasped the fact 
that the final basis of any monetary sys- 
tem lies in the wealth of the community 
or nation, and that such increases in 
wealth as are made are due solely to 
the exertions and cultural standards of 
the people themselves. No one would 
seriously dispute the fact that modern 
bank credit, which is made by the 
banker in extending a loan, is finally 
based on the banker’s belief in the 
ability of the nation to produce goods 
when and as desired. All loans are 
granted in anticipation of production 
and sale! The banker merely makes 
personal use of the credit of the com- 
munity, and somewhat exactingly de- 
mands repayment in gold, insuring his 
control over the credit in this wise. 


RKING under the same pressure 

as the early colonists, the pio- 

neers of the West, South and South- 
west had also to invest their own respec- 
tive local currencies. The continual 
flow of coin and Government bills to the 
East from pioneer communities in ex- 
change for needed manufactures and 
imported goods brought about a steady 
dearth of specie in the pioneer towns. 
These communities discovered, as did 
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the colonists before them, that they 
must create their own local currency, 
basing it solely upon their known pro- 
ductive capacity. For this reason, they 
had recourse to bank notes, or circu- 
lating notes, issued by banks having 
State charters. These circulating notes 
bore no relationship whatever to de- 
posits, because deposits were not then 
(as they are today) regarded as im- 
portant. Pioneer banks did and could 
issue money almost up to any degree. 
With all its abuses—and these were 
many—it became a true ticket money 
system, founded upon a definite neces- 
sity for a medium of acceptable ex- 
change, finally based on the collective 
ability to produce more and more 
wealth, as settlers took up land and im- 
proved it. 

That this system laid the foundation 
of the prosperity of the United States, 
that it created much of the great wealth 
of the United States, can scarcely be de- 
nied. Albert Gallatin, writing in 1841 
(Suggestions on the Banks and Cur- 
rency of the United States), examined 
the State ing system and its so- 
called abuses of note circulation, and 
while offering several modifications, de- 
clared that they had been and were 
a prime necessity to the growth and 
prosperity of the United States. “A 
wilderness has within forty years been 
converted into the abode of six millions 
of civilized and industrious peoples.” 
He pointed out that the West was 
unique in its way, that in many cases it 
had far more advanced improvements 
than agricultural centres in Europe. Be- 
cause of this, ordinary economic rules 
did not apply to the West. And Galla- 
tin was by no means in favor of State 

! 

So closely did circulating note money, 

or paper money, lie to the hearts of 
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American pioneers that for more than 
seventy years up to the establishment of 
the national banking system itself, the 
people jealously insisted upon the priv- 
ilege of State banks which issued notes. 
The money of the pioneer banks and 
communities did circulate widely, so 
widely that even Eastern banks had to 
deal in them. And when Eastern banks 
discounted these notes, resentment was 
generally felt because the people re- 

it as an attempt to destroy the 
credit of their respective communities. 
Sending money back for redemption as 
was done generally by the Second Bank 
of the United States was resented with 
heat. The reasons were simple enough. 
When an Eastern banker demanded 
payment in specie, the pioneer com- 
munity regarded the demand as de- 
stroying assets and property values; 
moreover, it did mean the wiping out 
of a portion of the small banker’s 
working capital, which was indeed 
scarce enough. When redemption was 


refused, or was done periodically and’ 


irregularly by the pioneer banks, the 
pioneer bankers suffered from the heavy 
discounts of the Eastern banks. In the 
case of the Kentucky banks, for instance, 
discounts once went as high as seventy- 
five per cent! Yet during this same 
period, Kentucky was enjoying an un- 
usual wave of prosperity and was the 
centre of a great river traffic along the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. The pioneers 
did not see why their ticket money, de- 
vised primarily as a medium of ex- 
change, should have been treated as 
a value in itself by Eastern bankers who 
knew nothing of local needs and condi- 
tions. Nor did they see why Eastern 
bankers holding then as now most of 
the liquid capital of the country should 
question local circulating notes, or dis- 


Gallatin speaks of the enormous capi- 
tal required to settle the West up to the 
Mississippi, estimating it as almost as 
great as the total liquid capital of the 
commercial East. 

It is no wonder that the people of 
the West supported Andrew Jackson’s 
breaking of the Second United States 
Bank. Controlled in part by foreign 
capital, the West welcomed the issue, 
and brought about an economic revolu- 
tion as far-reaching in its way as the War 
for Independence. The case of the West 
was clearly stated by President Martin 
Van Buren in his annual message of 
December 2, 1839: 

The dependence of our whole banking 
system on the institutions in a few large cities 
is not found in the laws of their organization, 
but in those of trade and exchange. The banks 
at that center, to which currency flows and 
where it is required in payments for merchan- 
dise, hold the power of controlling those in 
regions whence it comes, while the latter pos- 
sess no means of restraining them; so that the 
value of individual property and the pros- 


_perity of trade through the interior of the 


country are made to depend upon the good 
or bad management of the banking institu- 
tions of the great seats of trade on the sea- 
board. 

But this chain of dependence does not stop 
here. It does not terminate at Philadelphia or 
New York. It reaches across the ocean and ends 
in London, the centre of the credit system. 
The same laws of trade which give to the banks 
in our principal cities power over the whole 
banking system of the United States subject 
the former, in their turn, to the money power 
in Great Britain. 

. . - It is thus that an introduction of a 
new bank in the most distant village places 
the business of that village within the influence 
of the money power of England. . . . 

If we substitute for these remarks 
the present money power of the great 
banks, both public and private, now lo- 
cated in New York City, which is also 
the credit centre of the world today, the 
plea of the Western farmers and busi- 
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Wall Street control of the United States contains a series 


ness men against 

could be framed almost in the identical 
words of this President of the United 
States. 


HE history of the American people, 
Tin brief, shows that they have ex- 
perimented widely with all kinds of 
banking schemes, that they have in 
truth believed in banks and in banking, 
and never been greatly in favor of na- 
tionalization of the banking system. The 
American people “have experimented 
with every known description of paper 
currency,” as A. Barton Hepburn, a 
comptroller of the currency, and later 
President of the Chase National Bank, 
writes in his History of the Coinage 
and Currency in the United States and 
the Perennial Contest for Sound 
Money. He does not indicate clearly 
the causes for this experimentation, or 
see its true base as the foundation of 
much of the great wealth of the United 
States, but he does indicate with great 
clarity, unwittingly be it said, that the 
chief opponents of monetary experi 
mentation in the United Save 
from the beginning been the bankers of 
the East, starting with the First United 
States Bank and continuing down to the 
establishment of the National Bank 
Act, and the Repeal of the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Clause. One thing 
is also apparent, that as fast as the 
bankers in the East opposed one experi- 
ment, the pioneers and their successors 
tried a new one. Nor were all these 
early and later experiments failures, 
notably the Indiana State Bank which 
for twenty-five years never failed to 
meet its obligations, or the Louisiana 
State Banks which for years headed the 
list as the strongest banks in the country. 

From all that has been said, it is 
clear that like a red thread the history 


of unique attitudes towards banking 
and finance, a definite conviction that 
money at bottom is primarily a ticket 
system, formed chiefly to aid and pro- 
mote exchange of products, and based 
on the communal wealth and resources 
and cultural attainments. The issue re- 
curs again and again. The silver cam- 
paign of the Great Commoner, aided 
and advised by no less an economist 
than Arthur Kitson of England, is but 
the later phase of the great struggle of 
the people against the banks and the 
concentration of capital in the East. 
The struggle is represented in the East 
by the desire of bankers to concentrate 
the banking system and its capital into 
a unified ing structure with a gold 
standard. The pioneers, the Western- 
ers, the farmers, the monetary reform- 
ers want the banks to be primarily sub- 
servient to the needs of the people, 
subject to some measure of control and 
limitation of power. But since the end 
of the Nineteenth Century, modern 
banking has become more and more a 
credit mechanism, making money not 
by bank notes as formerly it did, but by 
a stroke of the banker’s pen. This stroke 
of the pen creates a credit, or a deposit, 
against which the borrower can draw a 
cheque. If our past history means any- 
thing, the direction of the struggle over 
the control of money shall in the future 
take the form of a struggle over the con- 
trol of credit. 

Credit is the modern money, and it 
is the sole p of banks. Despite 
the vaunted success of the Federal Re- 
serve System d the boom 
and the War, it has lost face with a 
number of people because it did not 
avert the crash, and really precipitated - 
it. Nor did it nor the strength of East- 
ern banks save the gold standard, the 
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chief fetish of bankers here and else- 
where. The people have found that 
going off the gold standard produced 
no particular changes in their individual 
lives. They also discovered that the 
closing of all the banks of the country 
by edict of the President proved that 
the banks were none too capable, none 
too omniscient, none too public-spirited. 
They abused the bond and stock sell- 
ing privileges; they have abused credit 
making powers; thousands of them 
have failed. 

More and more it is becoming clear 
that when banks receive the repayment 
of their loans, the community is the 
loser by the amount of the loan because 
the banks do not give the community 
credit for the new wealth created by 
the use of the loan. In effect, as has been 
demonstrated many times over during 
the depression, the whole of the gigan- 


tic debt claim against the nation is truly 
a measure of the power of the banking 
system to levy a toll from the people. 


Y ALL the signs, therefore, we are p 


entering the stages of another com- 


bat with the banks, another attempt to 


adapt our monetary system, to promote 
the prosperity of the American people. 
But the problem today is different from 
the problem of 1837, or 1873, or even 
1893. We were rich in those days, but 
we are staggeringly wealthy today. 
Our wealth reaches astronomical fig- 
ures. We no longer suffer from the 
problem of scarcity, as we did in past 
crises. In those times, it may have been 
necessary for the people to stop, draw 
in their belts and make sacrifices of one 
or another kind. But today, whether in 
bad times or in good, our yearly rate 
of appreciation of wealth is over four 
billion dollars. We can not help getting 
richer by this amount year in and year 


out because of the pace of our inventive 
genius and productive abilities as a na- 
tion. 

Moreover, in former depressions, 
due to the scarcity of goods and money 
to pay for their creation, Americans 
could look forward to a time when all 
the unemployed would either be at 
work again, or living upon the unoccu- 
pied lands in the West. No longer are 
these facts applicable today. If all indus- 
try were to get back to the 1929 levels of 
productivity, little more than one-half 
of the unemployed would return to 
their old positions. So productive has 
our machinery of manufacturing goods 
become, so vast its expenditure of 
energy, that it does the labor of fifty 
times the working population of our 
country alone! Never before has Amer- 
ica faced such a situation, and never be- 
fore have we had to think seriously of 
what we are going to do about the grow- 
ing numbers of our new-leisured classes, 
of our people without work, of our peo- 
ple no longer needed in our industrial 
rocesses. 

The National Recovery Act would 
offer a remedy to the situation by caus- 
ing two basic changes to bolster up the 
vanishing incomes of Americans. It 
would give work to additional unem- 
ployed; it would also shorten the hours 
of the present employed without cut- 
ting down their present incomes. Yet, 
gigantic as this undertaking is, unparal- 
leled as the scope of this plan may be 
as a peace-time measure to rehabilitate 
industry, it can not succeed if it does 
not embody a fundamental step in mon- 
etary change. 

It is a maxim of business and ac- 
countancy that all costs must finally ap- 
pear in prices. If manufacturers and 
others increase wages and salaries, and 
if they also pay out additional incomes, 
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they are surely incurring additional 
costs; and these costs must appear in 
prices to the consumers. There will not 
be under the NRA, even as there is not 
now, nor has been in the past, sufficient 
money incomes in the hands of the con- 
sumers to take up the whole product 
of American industry. Of what use is 
it to stimulate production, to stimulate 
purchasing power, if we do not at the 
same time relate the two, so that it will 
be possible for all consumers to buy the 
total product of industry? 

Under the present banking condi- 
tions, the granting of loans for produc- 
_ tion does not reflect the fact of our in- 

creasing wealth. The amount of new 
wealth created through the use of bank 
loans in industries does not result in 
giving the community or the nation an 
additional claim on that wealth by the 
creation of a corresponding addition of 
new money, of money based on that 
new wealth. On the contrary, the lend- 
ing of money by banks to industries 
results in an increased indebtedness, 
in a definite diminution of purchasing 


power and incomes, finally bringing 
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about a period of “readjustment.” The 
flaw then is inherent in the system of 
private money issues, private money 
issues without reference to the com- 
munal enterprise and growth and 
wealth. Bank money ignores these 
things, although it is indeed a fiat 
money scheme. 

From the historical standpoint, the 
time has come when the American peo- 
ple must regain the full possession of 
their money powers, and create and use 
national money, based on the national 
wealth of these United States. Not 
alone does history speak for such a step 
forward, but also the events and condi- 
tions of the day. Mankind can not live 
in a psychology of scarcity when there is 
no scarcity without undergoing a great 
and vast degeneration of spirit and en- 
terprise. Moreover, common sense dic- 
tates that money should reflect the facts 
of production and consumption, and 
there is only one agency which can 
bring that about in a safe, scientific man- 
ner: that is the national Government, 
the creature and instrument of the 
123,000,000 consumers of this nation. 
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Burying the Belittlers 


By Louise MaunsELL FIELD 


Expiring under the economic débris, our debunkers give way 
toa more generous, optimistic and fair-minded attitude 


S A NATION, we Americans are gen- 
erous, sentimental, conceited 
and above all optimistic. We 

are emotional rather than rational, 
ruled by our hearts a good deal more 
often than by our heads. Which is one 
of many reasons why we so frequently 
perplex Europeans. The very immen- 
sity of our country, its amazing natural 
phenomena and no less amazing natural 
resources have engendered in us not 
only a rather innocent and childlike 
vanity but an even more innocent and 
childlike—not childish—sense of de- 
pendence, a feeling that we liave behind 
us a kind of great, beneficent, depend- 
able power, which in the last resort can 
be trusted not to let us down. 

This naive faith of ours is partly 
responsible for the fact that the depres- 
sion created in us an acute sense of in- 
jury. For some time we felt with hurt 
surprise that we were being unfairly 
treated, even positively abused; very 
like a child whose stick of candy is sud- 
denly taken away from him. That for- 
eign countries should suffer seemed to 
us more or less in the nature of things. 
Our normal and proper part was to 
help to mitigate that suffering, not to 
endure it ourselves. Other nations have 


accused us of being unsportsmanlike, 


even of whining. They say we failed to 
stand up to adversity as England, for 
instance, has so splendidly done; instead ./ 
back, protested, cried, made a good deal 
of fuss. What they have neglected to 
take into account is not only our emo- 
tionalism but our consciousness of griev- 
ance in being obliged to abandon our 
familiar Good Samaritan réle, as well as 
in having doubt take the place of our 
old implicit belief that we had back of 
us in our country itself something upon 
which we, the people, could surely and 
unquestionably rely. 

On the other hand, it is just because 
of this emotionalism and this tacit re- 
liance of ours, which together do so 
much to make up our national optimism 
that the depression, so far at least as 
our mentality is concerned, has failed to 
be lastingly or entirely depressing. As 
a matter of fact, it has done more than 
a little to restore us to our natural selves, 
the selves which, in accordance with 
the fashions set by the so-called intelli- 
gentsia of other countries and to some 
extent by those of our own, we tried to 
abandon during those. Jazz and Be- 
littling Periods which intervened be- 
tween the Great War and the Great 
Depression. With the ardor which 
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characterizes most of our doings, we set 
ourselves to follow these fashions, 
doing our very best to make ourselves 
accept ideas, beliefs and modes of 
thought which were in direct contradic- 
tion to our normal convictions, instincts 
and traditions. 

Because of our characteristic fondness 
for rushing to extremes, we gave en- 
thusiastic if temporary lip-service to the 
cause of those generally known as the 
Debunkers, but whom it might be more 
accurate to term the Belittlers. For their 
one general and concerted effort was 
to prove that the great were in truth ex- 
tremely small. Heroes and heroines, 
ideas and ideals, historical events, na- 
tional standards, individual aspirations 
and beliefs, all must be dragged down 
to the level of the mean or the ridicu- 
lous, must be rolled in the dirt, belittled, 
scoffed at and denied. The very words 
“nobility,” “honor,” “courage,” “loy- 
alty” became unmentionable save as 
adding a point to satire. More than all 
others was idealism considered con- 
temptible. Yet all this was done in the 
name of a particular and very fine ideal: 
that of fearless truthfulness and abso- 
lute, uncompromising honesty. If there 
was one thing on which the Belittlers 
openly and admittedly prided them- 
selves, it was their supposedly devastat- 
ing frankness. Many of them, more- 
over, were or fancied themselves to be 
entirely sincere, believing firmly in the 
Great Illusion of their own complete 
disillusionment. 


UPPOSE we pause for a look at some 
few of the more notable efforts of 
these Belittlers, especially those mani- 
fested in prose. First, the biographers, 
who were among the earliest practition- 
ers of the Belittling movement. Fol- 
lowing the lead of the brilliant Lytton 
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Strachey, they proceeded to explain 
everything about the great men of the 
past—their greatness always excepted. 
The familiar story of Oliver Crom- 
well’s insistence that the artist painting 
his portrait should show him precisely 
as he was, warts and all, may be con- 
sidered the motto of this particular com- 
pany of Belittlers. 

But while honesty undoubtedly de- 
mands that warts be not neglected, their 
whole-hearted efforts to do full justice 
to these blemishes not infrequently 
caused the Belittlers to overlook such 
trifles as eyes, mouths and noses. Their 
portraits, if not composed exclusively of 
warts, at least showed these predomi- 
nating to such an extent that they made 
all else appear quite insignificant. To 
show the warts was undoubtedly both 
honest and wise; but to give them such 
exaggerated importance did not result, 
to put it mildly, in a likeness any more 
exact than that older type wherein they" 
were but lightly sketched if not entirely 
omitted. 

Our belittling biographers flung 
themselves joyously into the work of 
exposing, to change the metaphor, those 
feet of clay on which stood certain of 
our popular idols, But so absorbed were 
they in their task of calling attention to 
these same feet that they either forgot 
all about, or else had but scant time left 
to devote to, showing the dignity and 
beauty of the heads. And heads, when 
you come right down to it, are often, 
not to say usually, of somewhat greater 
importance than feet. 

Yet stressing the clay composition of 
those same feet speedily became ac- 
cepted as indicative of an advanced de- 
gree of sophistication. During the first 
years of the World War hero-worship 
had been rife, and when in after days 
some of these once-revered heroes 
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made rather sorry spectacles of them- 
selves, when the horrors of the trenches, 
of filth and rats and barbed wire and 
poison gas had stripped modern warfare 
of every last remaining bit of glamor, 
a reaction set in which caused the Belit- 
tlers’ work to receive the warmest sort 
of welcome. Even when that work used 
for its material the greatest and best and 
most revered figures in our national 
life. Rupert Hughes’s much acclaimed 
biography of George Washington, a 
marvel in its way of patience and of 
research, revealed everything about our 
first President except the qualities which 
caused him to be hailed as the Father 
of His Country, and left the reader 
rather puzzled as to why on earth men 
followed such a leader. And this is but 
one notable example out of very many. 
On the stage, Maxwell Anderson’s 
highly praised study of Elizabeth, The 
Queen, showed us how vain Gloriana 
was, how she spat and swore; but noth- 
ing at all of those powers which made 
her a great ruler, her country’s idol and 
victor in the long struggle with Spain. 
For through perseverance and deter- 
mination account books may be deci- 
phered and analyzed and contemporary 
records minutely scanned for evidence 
of unpleasant habits and manners and 
meannesses; the qualities which may 
make a man or woman the leader, per- 
haps the savior of a nation, an outstand- 
ing, beacon-like figure for future gen- 
erations to wonder at, are less easily per- 
ceived and understood, a great deal less 
easily transcribed. 

Success, represented by abundant ap- 
plause as well as by monetary returns, 
caused the host and variety of the Be- 
littlers to increase with very consider- 
able rapidity, while their following 
multiplied yet more swiftly. Not to be 
of this following was to be old-fash- 


ioned, and altogether out of the current 
of contemporary thought. Soon the 
beautiful old stories poets had loved 
and sung were cheapened and distorted 
to provide fresh sport. Helen of Troy 
was an early victim, and the legend of 
Galahad, the perfect knight, was trav- 
estied in a laborious attempt to make 
him a target for the laughter of the 
foolish. The national Government it- 
self did not escape, and the highest 
officials in the land, scarcely covered by 
so much as a gossamer veil of fiction, 
were pelted with mud or turned to ridi- 
cule upon the stage. 

But if individuals and institutions 
suffered and the splendid old tales were 
perverted in earnest if wearisome at- 
tempts at humor, it was ideas and stand- 
ards which were the principal objects 
of attack. Men and women 
themselves hard-boiled, proclaiming 
their utter lack of faith in God’or man. 
“Fat,drink and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die,” was acclaimed the only reason- 
able way of life, the only one truly 
“modern,” regardless of the fact that 
it dated back to the Egypt of the Pha- 
raohs and the several-thousand-years- 
old Song of the Harper. Those who or- 
dered their lives or professed to order 
them otherwise than in accordance with 
this rule were merely hypocrites; or so 
the Belittlers declared. For since duty 
and fidelity, virtue and honor didn’t 
exist, what could any devotion or ap- 
pearance of devotion to them be save 
the most obvious, most contemptible 
kind of pretense? All men, if one were 
to judge of them from the fiction, biog- 
raphy and general literature belauded 
during the heyday of the Belittlers, 
were weak and vile, all women little 
less weak, and perhaps even viler, what 
the herd termed “goodness” being in 
fact only the despicable result of stupid- 
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ity or of fear. A few of the more intelli- 
gent, according to the novelists of the 
period, realized what contemptible 
creatures their fellow-beings and they 
themselves actually were; these usually 
spent most of their time trying to sub- 
merge their knowledge in whiskey or 
gin. Incidentally, they were almost in- 
variably the protagonists of the novels 
wherein they figured, the nearest ap- 
proach to the old-time “hero,” these 
afforded. For though the term “hero” 
was still employed to indicate the most 
important of a book’s masculine charac- 
ters, this individual was usually re- 
moved as far from anything approach- 
ing the heroic as was humanly possible, 
being customarily endowed with the 
liquid-absorbing quality of a sponge, the 
morals of an alley-cat, the enterprise of 
a rabbit and the backbone of a jellyfish. 
The only gospel he understood, much 
less practised, was the gospel of futility 
and despair, his intensest admiration 
being reserved for his own unmitigated 
worthlessness. When the depression 
swept away those material values which 
were the only ones really appreciated 
and esteemed by the interpreters and 
leaders of the Belittlement Period, it 
seemed as if there might be nothing 
left save chaos, and speedy extermina- 
tion prove the single surviving hope. 


phase, often only a passing pose, 
being of necessity quite alien to the 


wine of a nation which began when a 
group of adventurers braved the wilder- 
ness. The pioneer, whether he crosses 
ocean or forest or prairie to journey into 
the unknown must as a matter of course 
possess not merely courage, but also 
abundant optimism. If he did not expect 
to succeed, he would most probably stay 
at home; if he were afraid of danger, 
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he would shun adventure; which is cer- 
tainly not the American way. 

The story of these United States, 
from the very beginning up to the pres- 
ent day, is almost exclusively a story of 
conquest; conquest of the wilderness, of 
man and of natural forces. We have 
made plenty of mistakes, we know that 
well enough; but those mistakes have 
not been made from lack of courage 
or of hopefulness. Even our unutter- 
ably foolish Prohibition experiment had 
in some of its aspects a certain gallant 
optimism, just as our sometimes hysteri- 
cal laudation of rather tawdry idols has 
in it a reaching out towards something 
we are at least momentarily duped into 
believing bigger and finer than our ad- 
mittedly insignificant selves. This readi- 
ness to acclaim, moreover, shows a cer- 
tain largeness and generosity of dispo- 
sition. “There is delight in praising,” 
but only for those who themselves have 
in them something praiseworthy. The 
rest prefer to follow in the trail of the 
Belittlers. 

Because this inherent generosity 
which finds delight in praising is more 
or less characteristic of the average 
American, because submission to the dic- 
tates of the Belittlers was to a very great 
extent an unworthy and merely tem- 
porary yielding to fashion and ana 

wer of the written word, 
fairly hear the general sigh of relief 
with which their doctrines are being 
abandoned. Yet to do them justice, 
these self-same Belittlers have accom- 
plished certain extremely desirable re- 
sults. 

They have, for example, killed the 
old-fashioned, stuffed-shirt and stained- 
glass window types of biography. The 
successful new pen-portraits are better 
balanced, show a keener sense of jus- 
tice and of human values, on account of 
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the spade work done by the Belittlers. 
In the old type, clay feet were ignored 
or, at least, discreetly veiled; in the Be- 
littling Era, heads were too often neg- 
lected; today, warm welcome is ac- 
corded only to that work which gives a 
fair measure of importance to each. One 
of the best biographies of recent months, 
if not the very best, is Stefan Zweig’s 
fascinating study of Marie Antoinette, 
which he describes as the “Portrait of 
an Average Woman.” Here is a picture 
of the ill-fated Queen which shows her 
neither as the martyred saint she has 
sometimes been made to appear nor as 
the Messalina the Revolutionists pro- 
fessed to believe her, but as a woman 
who rose to her full stature only under 
stress of swift and almost incredible 
calamity. Hurried from palace to 
prison, she was never so much a 
Queen as when she sat rigidly upright 


in the cart, her hands bound behind her 
back, on her way to the guillotine. Here 
nothing is extenuated, nor aught set 


down in malice. It is easy enough to 
imagine what one of the Belittling Bri- 
gade might have done with those rela- 
tions between Marie Antoinette and 
Louis XVI to which Mr. Zweig attrib- 
utes so much of the Queen’s often con- 
demned frivolity, or with those which 
recent discoveries proved to have ex- 
isted between that lovely lady and the 
gallant and devoted Count Axel Fersen, 
who certainly would have saved both 
the Queen and her husband had he pos- 
sessed a quarter as much common sense 
as he had courage. The unspeakably 
hideous accusations brought by the poor 
little Dauphin against his mother, so 
pityingly analyzed by Stefan Zweig in 
the light of modern child-psychology, 
might have furnished endless delight 


for a certain type of mind. But in this. 


biography a fact too often forgotten is 
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once more demonstrated: that it is pos- 
sible to be entirely honest without being 
either abusive or nasty. 

Yet another biography which im- 
presses the reader as a model of fair- 
ness is Marquis James’s notable account 
of Andrew Jackson, The Border Cap- 
tain, a book less interesting than the 
Marie Antoinette only because its sub- 
ject is less dramatic and less appealing. 
Here too human contradictions are ad- 
mirably set forth, and Jackson’s honesty 
is drawn as clearly as his ruthlessness. 
Another biography, and one which still 
better illustrates the contrast between 
the methods used by the biographer of 
today and those employed by the once 
popular school of the Belittlers, is H. E. 
Wortham’s Chinese Gordon. Lytton 
Strachey asserted that Gordon was a 
secret gin-addict; Mr. Wortham col- 
lects, weighs and analyzes the evi- 
dence, with a resultant acquittal. That 
a man may distribute tracts, and not be 
secretly depraved, is the sort of thing 
the sophisticates of the Belittling Era 
found entirely incredible, yet it does 
sometimes happen, and the biographer 
of today does not deny its possibility. 
Even a tinge of hero-worship is occa- 
sionally discernible in present-day biog- 
raphy, as for instance, in Hamilton 
Basso’s Beauregard: The Great Creole, 
though so far as that very interesting 
book is concerned, it is discreetly re- 
strained. 

Not only the attitude towards the 
great men and women of the past has 
altered; that towards ideas and stand- 
ards has shifted yet more. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note the points 
of view represented by some of the most 
enthusiastically welcomed among re- 
cent novels. For months scarcely a 
single best seller list appeared on which 
Gladys Hasty Carroll’s As the Earth 
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Turns failed to occupy a prominent 
place, yet if ever a book set forth the 
old-fashioned, homely virtues of so- 
briety and thrift, honesty and chastity, 
it was this quiet chronicle of life on a 
New England farm. It even ventured 
to depict a father as genuinely loving, 
and being loved by, his children; a situ- 
ation laughed to scorn throughout the 
entire Belittling Period. Quite as nota- 
ble, perhaps even more notable in its 
indication of the changes which have re- 
cently taken place, is another and more 
recent success, Richard Aldington’s 
All Men Are Enemies. 

For the author of The Death of a 
Hero and The Colonel’s Daughter 
can not be regarded as in the least de- 
gree old-fashioned. Rather is he a mod- 
ernist among the modernists. Yet his 
hero who tries to discover a satisfying 
way of life, testing out, so to speak, pa- 
triotism and zstheticism, conservatism 
and communism, politics and business 
and social conformity, finds his solution 
at last in the enduring love of and for 
one woman, surely a most romantic and 
thoroughly Victorian conclusion. The 
price of that love he pays not only will- 
ingly but gladly, abandoning for its 
sake wealth and position, influence and 
prestige; this too in the best traditions 
of Victorianism. It is true that certain 
of his vicissitudes and experiments are 
described with abundant details of a 
kind which would not have been at all 
approved by that formerly influential 
dame, Mrs. Grundy, while its exalta- 
tion of the senses is an admitted return 
to the ideas of ancient Greece. But in 
its frank insistence upon the romantic 
viewpoint, its actually vehement denial 
of that doctrine so fervently espoused 
by the Belittlers that the love of man 
and woman is merely a biological 
which quickly dies once it has been inn 


fied, leaving boredom if not actual dis- 
taste behind, All Men Are Enemies is 
emphatically a part of the revolt against 
the Belittlers and all their efforts which 
is showing itself so clearly and in so 
many different ways. 


I" No manner or place is this revolt 
showing itself more plainly than in 
the change which has occurred in the 
broad field of our national life. The 
incoming of the new Administration re- 
sulted in a veritable transformation 
scene. From a half-cynical, half-despair- 
ing attitude of doubt and disco 

ment and disregard there was a sudden, 
startling alteration to one of almost 


‘mystical faith, almost fanatical obedi- 


ence. As if released from long and irk- 
some confinement by the swift touching 
of a hidden spring the characteristic na- 
tional optimism leaped forth, ready not 
only to applaud but even to share in any 
experiment, however daring, however 
problematical, which was in agreement 
with its own inherent hopefulness; a 
hopefulness somewhat chastened, some- 
times more than a little grim, but hope- 
fulness nevertheless. If to some of the 
more experienced, the more thoughtful 
and analytical, certain of the expedients 

have seemed actually danger- 
ous, while others too closely resembled 
an effort to raise oneself by pulling on 
one’s own boot-straps, to the nation at 


large they were and are welcome as — 


showing an effort to do something 
which at least implied a belief that 
something could be done, an assertion 
of the doctrine so congenial to the 
American temperament that attack is 
the best possible form of defense. Not 
to mitigate the depression, but to an- 
nihilate it . . . if we can. And in the 
very bone and sinew of the typical 
American lies a profound belief in the 
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ability of America to do anything she 
chooses, and to do it better and more 
thoroughly than it could possibly be 
done by any other country on the face 
of the earth. 

The depression which so 
killed the Jazz Period has at leaath re- 
leased us from the Belittlers; two 
achievements which may be set down 
to its credit, as against the vast amount 
of misery it has caused. The danger is, 
of course, the obvious one of going to 
the other extreme, of rushing from a 
position of cynicism, from the hard- 
boiled and “I’m from Missouri” point 
of view which developed after the dis- 
appointments of the World War into 
one of blind optimism and unbridled 
confidence. Stubborn standing still is no 
worse than dashing forward heedlessly, 
anyhow, anywhere, not knowing where 
we’re going but determined to go some- 
where, and quite possibly crashing into 
iftemediable disaster. Whether the 
hand on the steering wheel will prove 
strong enough and wise enough to main- 
tain the necessary degree of control re- 
mains to be seen. We can only hope; as 
all the nation is hoping. 

This much at least is certain; there 
is a new and different spirit abroad in 
our land, a spirit far more in sympathy 
with our inheritance and traditions than 
the one we attempted to assume. The 
gospel of futility, long preached by the 
Russians, the so-called “debunking” 
which was so often nothing more than 
belittling, formed a type of mental at- 
titude we tried to adopt, believing that 
we were thereby showing ourselves 
thoroughly modern and completely so- 
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phisticated. To this we gave lip-service, 
adopting a new style of hypocrisy which 
instead of being an homage paid by vice 
to virtue, as La Rochefoucauld called it, 
was an homage virtue paid to vice. In- 
stead of pretending to be a good deal 
better than we were, we pretended to be 
a good deal worse than we were. Never 
were we less frank and more essen- 
tially dishonest than when we were 
most ardently and loudly proclaiming 
our frankness and our honesty, feeling 
it necessary to apologize shame-facedly 
if we chanced to be sober, debt- 
paying and decent, while marital 
fidelity or any symptom of an affection- 
ate consideration for parents were 
crimes to be concealed at all and every 
cost. 

As a nation, we have our faults; any 
number of them. But the desire to run 
down and if possible besmirch whatever 
is fine and high and noble does riot pre- 
dominate in us by nature. Nor have we 
any genuine, inherent preference for 
filth. The Era of the Belittlers, which 
opened ostensibly as a protest against 
sham, speedily developed worse and 
ane shams than any of those it pro- 

to condemn. The process which 


brought it to an end, along with so much 
else, was and is an acutely painful one. 
But with much, very much matter for 
regret we still have some few causes for 
rejoicing, and one of these latter is to 


be found in our emancipation from 
those opinions and standards, for us so 
false and therefore so hypocritical, we 
temporarily assumed in mistaken obedi- 
ence to the once mighty and imposing 
company of the Belittlers. 
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Are Jews Internationalists? 


By Francis J. OPPENHEIMER 


Hitlerites say they are, and act accordingly, but the facts prove 
something else 


HaT the world does not 

realize is that wherever 

Germans and Jews mix, 
Jewish blood dominates,’ Dr. Otto 
Wagener, one of Chancellor Hitler’s 
most intimate advisers recently asserted 
by way of offering a more acute inter- 
pretation of the extraordinary anti- 
Semitic campaign still raging in the 
“newly-awakened Germany.” Boasting, 
too, that “Germanic blood triumphs 
over the Slavs,” the head of the Nazi 
Economic Bureau was forced to admit 
that the Germans are “unable to digest 
Jews.” 

Had this naive Nazi announced that 
the German Jew “digests” the German 
(psychologically speaking) altogether 
too easily—had he perceived for a mo- 
ment that the German Jew, not the 
native, was altogether “too credulous” 
concerning the world-beating qualities 
of the German—he would have been 
throwing a little ray of light on his 
darkened Gothland where wrath has 
seldom been mute for long or fury 
dumb. 

Childish as this political thinker’s 
thoughts appear in cold type, they 
nevertheless grow in significance as 
those other more complex, if equally 
shallow, explanations by the profes- 


sional denouncers of the Nazis are ex- 
amined. Unfortunately Dr. Wagener 
has himself mixed a psychological with 
a racial issue. He has, however, 
brought to the forefront of the con- 
sciousness of the world, if insensibly so, 


a most profound fact concerning the ~ 


German Jew and nationalism. One that 
the professional defenders of the Jews 
have yet to discover, one of which the 
zealous Storm Troopers are blithely 
unconscious. 

What really annoys a Nazi in a Prus- 
sian Jew is not his Semitic denational- 


ism, but the Jew’s overnationalized - 


Germanism. This profoundly irritates 
him. Every time a Brown Shirt looks at 
a German Jew he sees himself as others 
see him, he sees himself as the rest of 
the world sees him. In fact he sees him- 
self twice, too much even for a thick- 
skinned Nazi. In the obtrusive man- 
nerisms of the Berlin Jew a Nazi senses 
racial throwbacks that his own docile 
naturalism, with all its bad intentions, 
has been utterly unable to achieve, He 
shakes to his medieval roots with pro- 
fessional envy, has to gnash his teeth to 
keep on his Sam Browne belt. The ata- 
vistic mirror, which is the Jew’s nation- 


alism in every land, reflects back to the — 


blue-eyed Nazi so much concentrated 
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Germanism that he is thrown into the 
berserker rage that has made him pick 
up the torch dropped by Alaric. 

By way of elucidating why there is no 
anti-Semitism either in Italy or in 
Great Britain the philosophizer of the 
Nazi “renaissance” innocently explains 
further that both the Italian and the 
Celtic blood are “more persistent than 
the German.” The mental confusion of 
any Nazi office-holder can be sympa- 
thized with, but how an editorial writer 
of the New York Times can come to the 
conclusion that Goethe’s lack of 
national-mindedness is attributable to 
the fact that he spent his boyhood in 
Jewish Frankfort is less easy of under- 
standing. 


HE German Jew, like every other 
‘Eben in every other nation, includ- 
ing our own, is a troublesome political 
unit for the very opposite reasons from 
those set forth by the muddled Nazis. 
Every country in which the Jew has 
made a community has been penalized 
by his characteristic indifference to truth 
that knows no political borders. His 
narrow, parochial nationalism marks the 
Jew in every country as a valiant de- 
fender of geographical values. Wher- 
ever there’s a marano Jew or what the 
Hitlerites prosaically designate “a per- 
centage Jew,” there spreads the virus of 
nationalism. 

Scratch any Jew and you will find an 
incorrigible nationalist, for if the Ger- 
man Jew is more German than the 
native, so is the Russian Jew more 
Russian than any Muscovite, and so is 
an English Jew more British than any 
Englishman. And the same holds true 
with the Irish, Portuguese and Scotch 
Jews. Despite the Nazis’ noisy accusa- 
tions that the Jews are “aliens” to 
nationalism, they are sharpening to 
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most vicious points the 
chologies of the various homelands in 
which they have found asylum. Every- 
where in the world the Jew mirrors back 
to the native an almost maniacal nation- 
alism. 

Lock up a German Jew and a Rus- 
sian Jew and an English Jew and an 
Irish Jew and a French Jew and an Ital- 
ian Jew, an Indian and a Chinese and a 
Japanese Jew in a room and you will 
have segregated in one unhallowed spot 
all the bad blood of Europe and Asia! 
Wasn’t it a Jew, Ernst Lissauer, who 
wrote the infamous Hymn of Hate that 
sent the Boche into battle? 

If the “Jewish question” is “an inter- 
national question,” as the Zionist resolu- 
tion addressed to the League of 
Nations asserts (and as Theodore Herzl 
always maintains), the Jewish citizen 
most certainly is not an internationalist 
in spirit, despite the Michigan Golem 
Ford created on an off day. And when 
to please their professional defenders 
Ford snuffed out his “international 
Jew,” withdrew him from circulation, a 
greater harm was done them spiritually 
than Hitler has since done them eco- 
nomically, his “nationally deficient” 
Jew being as much a myth as Ford’s 
stuffed monster. Ambassador Luther 
who senses that the Jews are not inter- 
nationalists can not yet quite compre- 
hend that they are nationalists, sayi 
“Anational movements which, ‘lp 
through a rather inexact way of expres- 
sion, are called international.” 

In his instinctive dread of all dena- 
tionalized thinking a Berlin Jew and a 
Nazi Brown Shirt are one. While the 
liberals of the world are trying to turn 
their backs on the hydra-headed dragon 
of race hatred and race distinctions, the 
Jew whole-heartedly continues stressing 
the very attributes of nationalism out 
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of which the “ruthless barbarians,” 
Hitler’s pet phrase for the Nazis, have 
conjured up their pet prejudices of 
Aryan supremacy. Unfortunately both 
for himself and his neighbors, the Jew 
never has been an alien to nationalism, 
although like Chancellor Hitler and 
Premier Goering (who styles himself a 
“fanatic”) he has always been a com- 
plete and most absolute stranger to 
internationalized thought. 

The loud-pedalings of the Berlin 
Jew are offensive to a Nazi because they 
are more theatrically Teutonic than 
a he has yet been able to stage, 
with all his boy scout paraphernalia. 
Before the World War the German 
colonists in the Argentine bitterly com- 
plained in private that if they as much 
as used a ish word they were 
savagely attacked by the Jewish resi- 
dents their “anti-Vaterland” atti- 
tude. Those Jewish refugees who re- 
cently escaped into the Saar Basin have 
already begun an agitation for a post- 
ponement of the plebiscite for fear that 
Germany might lose out in the present 
state of public opinion there. 

Despite Samuel Untermeyer’s belief 
that if the Germans had listened to the 
German Jews there would have been 
no war, the fact remains that Albert 
Ballin was always pouring the poison of 
nationalism into the small pink ear of 
the ex-Kaiser. That’s why William in- 
variably referred to this Jewish ship- 
builder as “Sir Oracle,” and probably 
why Hitler’s chief in this country, Herr 
Spanknoebel, recently returned to Ger- 
— on a liner bearing the name of 

this super-patrioct. Then there was 
Dernburg, and in the late unlamented 
Republic Rathenau stood before the 
world the ne plus ultra in Germanism as 
Cremieux was the great exponent of La 
Belle France, as Sonnino outlasted 


every Italian war cabinet and it was the 
Jewish-born Stahl who organized the 
Prussian House of Lords! 


E oft-repeated and generally ac- 

I cepted Nazi accusation anent the 
Jew’s deficiency in national-mindedaness 
seems like the weirdest kind of a para- 
dox as soon as hard cold statistical facts 
are encountered. Although prior to the 
Hitler dispersion there were only five 
hundred thousand Jews in Germany, 
the majority of the twelve million Jews 
the world over speak either German or 
Yiddish, considered closer to the high 
German than the Bavarian dialect. 


“hundreds of miles away from Ger- 
many proper on German islands in alien 
territory.” Two million Jews speak the 
classical German, those of 

Austria, Czechoslovakia and the Ger. 
man parts of They are also the 
chief carriers of the German “bacillus” 
(to reverse the Nazi misuse of this 
word) in Riga, Libau, Czernowitz, 
Pressburg and other large cities on the 
Continent, according to Dr. Leon M. 
Herbert. 


Refreshing our memories of facts 
which “the Germans ought to be aware 
of but which they are either blinded to 
or ignorant of,” according to 
the Yiddish speaking sections of Jewry, 

jally those of Galicia and 
Poland, have because of 
proximity been the chief 
market of German culture and industry. 
This will explain the sympathy the 
Jews had the world over at the begin- 
ning of the World War for 
(one pro-Ally Yiddish daily, The 
Warheit, was in New York 
City) and also their constant plea for 
justice and mercy for Germany after 
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too, for ramifying German culture 
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the War. The last census of the Holy 
Land also indicates that over five thou- 
sand Jews speak the German dialect, 
one thousand high German, and those 
refugees now unpacking their belong- 
ings have already organized a Union of 
German Jews in the Holy Land (B'rith 
Ole Germania). 

These “despoilers of the Aryan race” 
(Hitler), these “aliens to nationalism” 
(Goering), had one hundred thousand, 
one-fifth of their total population, 
goose-stepping during the World War, 
seventy thousand of whom were 
wounded on the field of battle, twelve 
thousand of whom died shouting, 
“Deutschland Uber Alles.” They also 
gave Germany a General Staff officer 


‘who was wounded at the front, a stiff- 


necked martinet that none of the 
French Commissioners could bend to 
their demands. Colonel Duesterberg, 
too, was the most obdurate member of 
the German Armistice Commission, 
fighting every conciliatory move of 
Matthias Erzberger and he resigned 
from the army before the ink was dry 
on the peace treaty. Only last year he 
a fierce battle for the 

idency of the Republic as the candi- 
date of the National Party. When he 
was forced out of his post as second in 
command of the Stahlhelm, the League 


of German War Veterans, he be- 


sought his old comrades in arms “to 
remain faithful to the national cause, 
and unreservedly submit to the leader- 
ship of Chancellor Hitler.” 

Those thousands of refugees in 
Holland, Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia and Denmark 
are ing a nostalgia for the Vater- 
land so keen they hardly heed the 
friendly words of comfort spoken to 
them by the welfare workers of the 
Jewish Agency who can not with all 
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their coaxing get them to cast a glance 
eastward hae Palestine. The 
thought of Zionism only stirs these 
homesick Jews with fond recollections 
of Germany. And the recent resolution 
of their Polish co-religionists addressed 
to Geneva, asking that immigration re- 
strictions be lifted so they could be 
rushed through Palestine, hurt the 
pride of these unhappy Jews more than 
the co y indignities inflicted on 
them by the Nazi sadists. 
Einstein spends bitter days in Bel- 
jum peering eastward toward the 
Germany that has expelled him, gets 
no thrill glancing westward to the Spain 
that can hardly hold its breath awaiting 
his arrival. Emil Ludwig in Locarno 
spends his days writing about the ex- 
cellent qualities of the Germans. The 
urbane Hamburg Jews do not yet 
understand what “all the shooting is 
about” in foreign countries, the Berlin 
Jews seize the microphone to broadcast 
overseas the overwhelming content- 
ment that has engulfed them, the 
Munich rabbis who have had their 
venerable beards torn from their roots 
by young hooligans cable their friends 
that Germany has been maligned by the 
foreign press and Professor Franck, 
Nobel Prize winner and holder of the 


Dr. Max Naumann, President of the 
Union of National German Jews has 
proclaimed, “In my capacity as a Ger- 
man, as a Jew, and as the leader of the 
National Union, I deny that there has 
been any mistreatment whatsoever of 
the Jews.” Dr. Naumann believes the 
Nazis are absolutely entitled to confis- 
cate the property of those “Eastern 
Jews” driven out of Germany. And 
The Prussian Zeitung, referring re- 
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cently to a sycophantic article this mad 
nationalist sent it, declared that Dr. 
Naumann had “the impudence to send 
this article without any one asking for 
it.” Dr. Naumann yet believes that 
the German Jews should fight to 
the last ditch for the Vaterland even 
if citizenship in it should be denied 
them. 

Cable reports from Berlin announce 
the formation of the Actions Committee 
of “Jewish Germans” (the phrase in- 
variably used by the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency) under the leadership of the 
Union of National Jews, with the co- 
operation of the Federation of Jewish 
ex-Soldiers at the Front and a number 
of youth organizations. The Actions 
Committee and the groups of “Jewish 
Germans” standing behind it, to quote 
the news dispatch, declare themselves 
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they were to pin the swastika button on 
their lapels. 

The German Jew’s devotion to his 
Vaterland never once wavered through- 
out the degrading outrages of the Hit- 
lerite Gehenna. “Our country is 
Germany and our fate is bound up with 
that of Germany. If evil days come we 
will bear the evil as we did the good,” 
so the London correspondent of the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency reports a 
close-up of the average German Jew. 
“If Germany wants our blood now, we 
shal] give it, even if we are immolated 
on the altar. This time amid cries of exe- 
cration and not approbation as in the 
War. It is not what will happen to the 
German Jew that matters but what will 
happen to Germany.” 

“They whine they are Germans, 
Germans. . . . The terrible Central- 


with the utmost decisiveness for a *werin whines, ‘With dignity and cour- 
age we shall know how to bear upon the 


strong national Germany, being pre- 
pared to collaborate in the building of 
- the new German Reich with all their 
power, and they also repudiate vigor- 
ously every attempt at foreign inter- 
vention in internal German affairs. ~ 
None in the old Reichstag was a 
_keener nationalist than those Jewish- 
born deputies. The only points of the 
Nazi programme which have run 
counter to the aspirations of the German 
Jews are those assaulting them. To a 
man they have been behind Hitler in 
every denunciation of the Versailles 
Treaty and it’s altogether questionable 
whether the Chancellor would be the 
force he is today had he lacked their 
support. Many German Jews were 
ardent advocates of the German Na- 
tionalists, among them the banker 
Edward Wassermann and a Jewish 
Agency leader. Countless German Jews 
tried to join the Nazis, some resorting 
even to “smuggling” tactics, so keen 


soul of our homeland the measures in- 


-flicted by Germans upon Germans,” 


Ludwig “ Lewisohn writes in The 
Nation, proving his own contention that 
“Group psychology is ill understood.” 
Like the Nazis he denounces, the 
champion also confuses psychological 
with religious issues in much the same 
way as Goebbels mixes up psychology 
and geography, ‘explaining to an Eng- 
lish interviewer that England has 
Western Jews but “Germany has the 
riff-raff of Eastern Judaism.” Mr. 
Lewisohn indignantly assails the Ger- 
man Jew’s lack of “courage” and 
“dignity,” but he is as gentle as a dove 
regarding their hysterical nationalism. 
He has no doubt that this “cold 
pogrom” might have been averted if 
the German Jews had been more 
Jewish, and Ludendorff complaining 
every day against “the Jewification of 
the German people.” Their real “taint” 
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is their Germanism which not 
only put them on the spot for the “S.A.” 
sharp-shooters but also forced these 
“Hitler Zionists” to seek protection 
from the Polish Jews they despise and 
to beg black bread from the “Eastern 
Jews” for whom they have nothing but 
contempt, to employ a phrase of Dr. 
Naumann. This is the bitterest irony of 
it all. 


HE greatest salesman for every- 
"T thine else, the Jew is everywhere 
discovered buying nationalism. And he 
always pays a terrific freight bill for it, 
exaggerating the customs of the natives 
of the jungle and the dwellers of the 
wild, just as in America he out-Babbitts 
Babbitt. Nor was there any need, not to 
mention wit, for the creation of “torture 
chambers” in Germany to force the 


German Jews to sing, “Deutschland 


Uber Alles.” Who ever was able to stop 
Josephus singing the praises of Rome? 
He even annoyed Titus with-the bom- 
bastic whitewashing he gave him, abso- 
lutely denying what every one else in 
Rome knew: that this tyrant had de- 
stroyed Herod’s Temple. 

‘Moses Cohen heads the Chinese 
Nationalists! 

Ben Altheimer inaugurated Flag 
Day. Haym Solomon underwrote the 
American Revolution for over half a 
million dollars, Madison when a Con- 
gressman writing, “I am a pensioner of 
his bounty.” 

The first to enlist in the World War 
was one of these mythical international- 
ists—one of these mythical denational- 
ized Jews. American Jews are constantly 
campaigning for the post of Com- 
mander, American Legion, always 
shouting in Congress for a bigger navy, 
the president of the National Security 


League during the World War being a 
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Jew. A Jew headed the movement to 
restore the home of Thomas Jefferson 
in Monticello, a Jew headed the recent 
George Washington Bicentennial Cele- 
bration. And who but a Jewess could or 
would coin a name like Sadie American? 

Disraeli, a Jew, gave England Em- 
pire. Sir Rufus Isaacs, a Jew, admin- 
istered it, and Sir John Simon, another 
Jew, recently defied the Kremlin to 
knock the British chip off his stiffened 
shoulder. What Englishman was more 
English than the late Lord Melchett, 
who had to fight his way back on his 
death bed to a faint knowledge that he 
was a Jew? 

The Jewish Forum is forced to ex-’ 
plain, “That the Jewish consciousness 
has not been obliterated from the minds 
and hearts of our French brethren is 
largely attested to by the numerous 
social and philanthropic enterprises 
which they maintain outside of France.” 
And the Grand Rabbin I. Levi says, 
“We assimilate the French language, 


the French culture, French political 
» 


It was the hundred-percentism of 
Ernest Nathan that kept this Jew mayor 
of the Eternal City eternally, not the 
questionable fact that “the Italian has 
more persistent blood than the Ger- 
man,” to quote again the hot-brained 
Dr. W: . What native of sunny 
Italy was more Italian than Baron 
Sonnino, Ottolenghi or Luzzatti? And 
Mussolini has named the Jew Della 
Sata as the leading authority on pre- 
historic Italy. “The Jews of Rome are 
more Italian than the Hebrew,” accord- 
ing to an Italian correspondent of the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency who says 
in The Jewish Daily Bulletin, “It is 
almost impossible to recognize them as 
Jews even with a practised Jewish eye. 
Toan American the Jews of Rome seem 
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more recognizably Italian than one sees 
in the Via Nazionale. It is in the Jewish 
Ghetto that one finds the types that are 
exemplified by the class of immigrants 
most frequently seen in America. The 
women are uncorsetted and wear black 
cotton dresses; they alone are adorned 
with golden earrings drawn through 
pierced ears; the men look like New 
York fruit peddlers.” 

The Old Testament is the Bible of 
racial exclusiveness, a fact Hitler should 
become acquainted with before he rips it 
out of the binding. The very terminol- 
ogy of the ancient Jews testifies to their 
militant nationalism. What was in the 
clannish minds of their Prophets is 
crystallized in the contemporary slogan, 
“Jewry for Jews.” Hitler, Goering, 
Goebbels, Rust and even Dr. Wagener 
have yet to take up the narrow claims of 
country against God as did Jonah who 
refused to obey Jehovah’s instructions 
to interest himself in the neighboring 
Assyrians. To punish Jonah for his 
- callow indifference to these “aliens” 

Jehovah, so the Bible story goes, smug- 
gled Jonah into Nineveh in the belly of 
a whale. 

Saul of Tarsus had already become 
the Paul of the world, psychologically, 
when he announced, “There is no dis- 
tinction between Jew and Greek,” a fact 
of which you could never have con- 
vinced the Greeks. These most en- 
lightened of all the ancients viewed 
with suspicion all those whose language 
they could not understand, proving how 
superior one always is by reason of his 
own ignorance. Had the learned Greeks 
some notions of comparative philology 
the whole complexion of Greek preju- 
dices would have been changed. But the 

_ Nazis have their Bohn library, or have 
they burned it? Plato and Aristotle 
never considered the Hindu mystics— 
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the original Sanskrit Aryans—other 
than “barbarians,” as the Hitlerites see 
nothing in the Jew but “Mediterranean 
scum.” Good translations were not in 
vogue in those glorious days gone by 
and many Attic notions have come down 
to us unrevised. No Greek ever under- 
stood and every Nazi has yet to learn 
(and from a despised Slav) that any 
man who thinks himself superior to 
another is like a mathematical fraction 
which, the more you multiply the less it 
, becomes, to paraphrase Tolstoy. 

Upon what do the proud unbending 
Portuguese Jews basé their superiority 
to their English co-religionists? The 
English to the German Jews? The 
German Jews to the Russian Jews? The 
Russian Jew, in turn, feels most superior 
to the Galician Jew, calls him “Galician 
Chazar,” and the German Jews used to 
sneer at the Polish Jews as “wasser 
Pollaks.” The Georgian Jew feels su- 
perior to the Khazar Jew, the Morocco 
Jew to the Berber Jew. The Russian 
Jew has all but got an incurable inferior- 

ity complex from the German Jew who 
can not help patronizing him even 
during these dark days of trial when he 
is timidly tapping at his door for protec- 
tion. The recent vogue in the United 
States for everything Russian from 
drama to movies was stimulated by 
none other than Russian Jews. 

Among all the three hundred million 
inhabitants of India, are any more In- 
dian in appearance, manner or speech 
than those twenty thousand Bene Israel 
| Jews? The same holds true for Japan 
and its Jews, China and its Jews. When 
recently a representative of some Chi- 
nese Jews was asked by a representative 
of some American Jews what his co- 
religionists desired most, he replied in 


Chinese, “A school for our chil- 
dren that they may learn who they are.” 
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Even among the eight thousand Bom- \ ilizing the mentally unfit” It’s gone so 


bay Jews those emigrants from England 
“put on the dog” to those with a Ger- 
man accent and the Turkish Jew from 
Bagdad, lazy as he is, feels ever so much 
more important than the shy Bene 
Israel native Jew. 

These Bagdad Jews have made their 
filthy ghetto at the very other end of 
Bombay, far as they can get from the 
native Jews, though both are equally in- 
terested in Zionism. The Turkish Jew 
who wears a still dirtier red fez than the 
native will have nothing to do with the 
Bene Israel who, dressed in characteris- 
tic Indian will not eat of cow’s 


‘flesh. Nor will the Bene Israel permit 
any intermarriage between members of 
their squalid community and those of / 
their co-religionists of still darker din. 
They spurn them as “Black Jews” as 
they themselves are spurned by the 


\Turkish Jews. These illiterate, under- 
fed Jews luxuriate in a sense of racial 
superiority to the “Black Jews” (dark as 
the Abyssinian Jews, Falashas) seeming 
to be as partial to blond values in mat- 
ters of skin as the Berlin Brown Shirts.! 


urious that the thorough-going 

Nazis who have overlooked noth- 
ing in their “purification” processes, 
from religion to prize-fighting, are abso- 
lutely without any inner to revise 
any of their own thoughts. 
They still continue to confound psy- 
chological, religious and geographical 
issues, so that no one yet knows the 
real motives why that Jewish Pro- 
fessor of Indo-Germanic Philology com- 


mitted suicide. One witless ukase fol-_ 


lows another that has no place outside’ 
‘venom. If they don’t stop the wheels of 
their moronic ind they will soon 
convince the world at large, even if they 
don’t the natives, of their need for “ster- 


far that even Hitler is constantly com- 
plaining about “the inertia of the 
mind,” just as the Berliner Tageblatt 
has to save its editorial face by announc- 
ing in brutal Gothic, “There may not be 
any room for wit these days of political 
strife.” 

No wonder. One day it features a 
Nazi proclamation for the Jews to get 
out of Germany, the next it tells them to 
try to get out. One day it runs a poster 
accusing the Jews of being “anational” 
and the next day threatens them if they 
speak or write in German. One day it 
announces that they are “aliens,” the 
next it gives the news of a law depriv- 
ing them of citizenship. The recently 
appointed Reich expert on Aryanism, 
Dr. Achim Gercke, will be able to main- 
tain his enthusiasm for his post in direct 
ratio as he succeeds in shutting himself 
out from the devastating knowledge 
that he and his fellow Nazis are as 
Asiatic-minded as are those black Bene 
Israel Jews who never heard of the 
blond Storm Troopers. 

“Racially, it would seem they 
[Aryans and Semites] had a remote 
common origin,” Wells comments in 
his Outline of History, wherein the 
Nazi blood expert will find, though it 
break his heart, that it was Gautama, not 
Hitler, who originated the Aryan Way, 
the Aryan Path and the Aryan Truth. 
Intending to cheer up those hungry 
office-seekers everywhere trailing the 
elusive Chancellor, Dr. Gercke does 
throw a left-handed compliment to the 
blue-eyed races outside Germany, ex- 
plaining, “While all Germans are 

all Aryans are not Germans.” 

“The whole spirit of the Nazi move- 
ment is Oriental in its remote origins 
and far more antagonistic to what Mr. 
Hitler calls the ‘Aryan’ spirit than any- 
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thing that the German Jews could dis- 


cover for him in the Law and the 
Prophets,” says the New York Herald- 
Tribune editorial writer, pinning the 
Nazi to the board with a little dena- 
tionalized thinking. “The Nazi appeal 
is clearly to a proto-Teutonism that has 
not dominated Germany for fifteen cen- 
turies. It is the kind of appeal which no 
one would have rejected more swiftly 
and forcibly than the ancient Teuton. 
. The military despotism over 
mind, body and soul which settled upon 
Rome in its decadence was clearly rec- 
ognized by Tacitus and the other his- 
torians of the Empire as an Oriental 
blight which was destroying their an- 
cient ‘Aryan’ liberties.” 

The deliberated nationalism of the 
German Jew has done more to harm 
Zionism than all the bitter speeches 
leveled at the movement by the British 
Lords or all the savage attacks of the 
Palestinian Arabs at the Wailing Wall. 
Zionism has never meant much more to 
the average German Jew than just an- 
other scheme of Russian Jews and as 
such they have relentlessly opposed it. 
“The German Jew always considered 
Zionism a mad caprice of ‘Ost Juden, 
the Jews of Eastern Europe,” the Jeru- 
salem correspondent of the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency comments on the ar- 
rival of the refugees from Germany 
who seem bewildered in the Holy Land. 
“For years they looked upon Zionism as 
something queer, somewhat disrepu- 
table.” Zionism itself is a nationalist 
movement, a wish-fulfilment of those 
disinherited Jews who have been unable 
to make a little niche for themselves in 
the countries of their adoption. 

If the southern Russian Jew has 
cruder manners than a Khazar, the 
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Prussian Jew has always been more ob- 
trusive in manner than any native 
swash-buckler. The fiercest nationalists 
the White Army ever encountered were 
those Derbend Jews whose ferocity 
made the Cossacks seem like wooden 
soldiers. Long before Hitler made a 
racket out of national hatred, one of the 
major prophets, Ezekiel, complained to 
his brethren that they had “done after 
the ordinances of the nations round 
about you.” 

This national impurity of thought— 
not their mythical internationalism—is 
the real “Jewish menace” to the con- 
tinued peace of a world that still dreams 
of brotherhood. Nor will sanity descend 
upon the bewildered Reich when its 
German Student group (Deutsche Stu- 
dentenschaft) “achieves the will and the 
ability to overcome Jewish intellectual- 
ity,” but when the German Jew himself 
purges his thought from its narrow na- 
tionalism. And the same applies to 
every other Jewish national. — 

It might then somehow dawn on the 
minds of these incorrigible nationalists 
that their exclusive thought contains all 
the vicious features, in embryo, of all ex- 
clusive thinking which has one black 

—war. 

The day the German Jew resolutely 
begins to “threaten the racial i ity 
of the Germans,” that very day wi 
rescue his own psychological integrity 
—that day will he take his place with 
the progressive spirits of the world who 
want their thought pure—that day will 
he turn aside from the temptation to co- 
operate in the restoration of Thor and 
Odin and those other pagan gods who 
smiled down on their Vandal devotees 
drinking human blood out of the skulls 
of their fallen enemies. 
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Sniper’s Gold 


By Tom WHITE 


One of the depression’s queerest phenomena ts the horde of gold- 
seekers in our Western hills 


THER-BEATEN signs bear- 
VV ing the legend “No Help 
Wanted” have done some 


curious things to this country, not the 


least of which is the violent dislodg- 
ment of millions from their accustomed 
grooves. After this comes the disturbing 
process of reclassification—a dazed in- 


terlude while eager, inefficient hands 
and minds grow used to alien tasks, if 
they have found any. 

An outstanding example of dccupa- 
tional regrouping, resulting in a rear- 
rangement that is at once picturesque 
and possessed of a dynamic appeal to 
the imagination, is that of gold sniping. 
Considering the unknown thousands so 
engaged, sniping has taken on the pro- 
portions of a major movement; and in 
the wake of this movement, which is 
plainly a direct result of acute industrial 
dislocation, there has sprung up a new 
sort of philosophical outlook. Highly 
elemental by reason of environment, 
cosmopolitan for the best of economic 
reasons, a distinctly piquant flavor is im- 
parted to the new outlook with the addi- 
o of that compelling force known as 

Like an egg, luck is either or 
bad: there is no middle ground in this 


new philosophy. The luck is 


uniformly bad, but deep-hidden behind 
a sweat-soaked brow there lingers the 
pale shadow of a hope that he may be 
blessed with the other kind. While 
there is nothing new in that thought, 
there is something new and heartening 
in the knowledge that while hoping 
—and working—he is at least earning 
beans and jeans. Strictly speaking, he 
has a job, yo though the return is 
his eyes and hands are busy; 
he is occupied. Endless miles of city 
pavement have become alien ground; 
his domain of today is a far different 
sort of place from that of yesterday. 

Accustomed to the office, the shop 
and the store, and this followed by 
three years of idleness, the sniper has 
fitted into the primitive life of the hills 
with singular adaptability. The fact that 
names smacking of recent contact with 
Ellis Island are conspicuously absent 
from the ranks of the peripatetic gold 
miners is in itself significant. Martin, 
De Witt, Saylor, Hensley—such names 
are eloquent proof of pioneer qualities 
honestly inherited. 

During the past summer sniping or 
river drew more heavily from 
the ranks of the unemployed than at 
any time during the depression. It is 
estimated that 


that approximately 50,000 
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persons busied themselves at washing 
gulch gold in the States of California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington. Inasmuch as Cali- 
fornia is known to embrace the most ex- 
tensive gold fields in North America, 
and that her placers yielded vast for- 
tunes in the days of the golden era, it is 
natural that approximately one-half of 
the snipers were drawn to the ravines 
and rivers whose headwaters spring 
from the slopes of the Sierra Nevadas. 

An army of 50,000 persons is capa- 
ble of performing a prodigious amount 
of labor, even though women are in- 
cluded, as nearly all of them work 
shoulder to shoulder with their men- 
folk. Prodded by grim necessity, and 
taking the pick and shovel route in pref- 
erence to Community Chest tickets, 
which was entirely a matter of their own 
choice, 12,000 men and women in Cali- 
fornia during 1932 produced and sold 
to bullion buyers, the mint and to pri- 
vate refiners 30,880 lots of new gold 
consisting of dust, nuggets and amal- 
gam, according to a recent bulletin is- 
sued by the United States Bureau of 
Mines. Parenthetically, almost one-half 
of California’s million dollar gain in 
gold production during 1932 over that 
of the previous year was credited to the 
efforts of the sniper. 


to get at the other side of the 
N ing the bulletin 


picture. Quoting 
further, it is found that “The individual 
lots ranged from nine cents to as much 
as $100 in some instances. This new 
gold (23,870 fine ounces) amounted to 
$493,437. The average value of each 
lot sold was $16, and the average 
amount received by the prospectors for 
their labors during the season or the en- 
tire year was $41.12. The foregoing 


figures are compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Mines from records 
of ninety-four bullion dealers licensed 
by the State Mineralogist to purchase 
gold in California in 1932.” 

To the river miner the bullion buyer 
occupies the same relationship as that 
existing between the farmer and the 
commission man. The buyer acts as go- 
between or contact man for the miner, 
and as such he often lets himself in for 
as much censure as the purchaser of 
crops. As a matter of fact, the gold buy- 
er’s skirts are relatively clean; at the 
same time, one can hardly blame the 
sniper for asking the obliging 
or jeweler to make a check weight of his 
dust before he visits the buyer’s office. 
He works hard enough for it. 

The familiar $20.67 an ounce is not 
the rate at which the miner is paid un- 
less he ships or takes the yellow stuff to 
the mint, and trips are expensive; even 
then, he will receive hardly better than 
$18 an ounce based on the total weight 
of his “poke” due to the presence of 
other metals, chiefly silver, that are 
chemically allied with his gold. Which 
is just one of Old Lady Nature’s ways 
of flashing a sardonic grin at the river 
miner. However, the mint pays him at 
the well known rate for all gold 1.000 
fine (twenty-four karats), and for silver 
at the official rate, less a fraction of a 
cent an ounce. Government has always 
been meticulous about such matters; 
and further to encourage the individual 
miner who may wish to ship or bring in 
poner we the San Francisco mint is 

en a minimum of two ounces of 
where formerly no less than 
pot worth was acceptable. 

In spite of the California regulation 
providing for the — of gold buy- 
ers, one ly enterprising “skin- 

ner” made a whirlwind trip through a 
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number of snipers’ camps last season. 
He had to work fast, for his was a buy- 
ing racket. Besides an impressive-look- 
ing pair of balances he carried a handful 
of brand new copper ies—“not 
even slightly the. » he had a 
logical explanation for the derivation 
of the word pennyweight, a Troy unit 
of weight. The rest was quite simple: 
the miner’s gold went into one pan, one 
or more pennies went into the other, 
and on the basis of so many of these 

y-weights” the gold was bought. 
He could well afford, as he did, to pay 
a higher rate than the licensed buyers 
for the reason that had he allowed even 
the full rate for 1.000 fine metal his 
profits would still have been about fifty 
per cent, such is the difference between 
a pennyweight and the weight of a 
penny—even a new one. 

Experienced buyers agree that their 
average purchases amount to about $15, 
their highest running into the neighbor- 
hood of $100, while they frequently 
purchase a few grains, or about enough 
to buy a packet of cigarettes. These 
figures may mean something or nothing, 
as the man who brings in a two dollar 
poke may live close enough to town to 
make weekly trips, while he who drops 
a five-ounce on the buyer’s desk 
may have and sluiced for six 
months before scraping that much to- 
those select few privileged to worship 
at the inner shrine of the Goddess of 
Gold, known as “old-timers,” whose 
hard-won knowledge of rock, sand and 
gravel has enabled them to tease treas- 
ure from the at the rate of $100 
a month. But the ranks of the old-timers 
whose success is measured by the $100 
yardstick are so thin that they have all 
but reached the vanishing 


building of a steamship or the spanning 
of a mighty river, is something that to 
be economically feasible calls for mass 
effort. Today the individual is a pariah 
in the kingdom of the Goddess of Gold. 
Not for thirty-five years has she 
smiled on him, and then only half- 
heartedly; nor is he ever likely to find 
favor in her eyes again. Powerful elec- 
tric dredges each capable of digging and 
sluicing from 10,000 to 18,000 cubic 
yards of gravel daily, platoons of min- 
ers armed with chattering air drills and 
dynamite that rip out immense caverns 
from the solid rock as they follow the 
gold vein—these are what bring a rav- 
ishing smile to the lips of the latpal 
Gold. 

Those who swarmed into California 
in ’49 and the early ’Fifties were not 
miners; they were merely harvest 
hands. The stuff was here, there, every- 
where for miles around, waiting for 
some one to claim it and pack it off. 
When they suddenly found themselves 
face to face with these vast riches they 
behaved exactly as they would had they 
found themselves exposed to imminent, 
personal peril—each man shifted for 
himself, and for a time the individual 

ed supreme. 

“The days of old, the of gold, 
the days of ’49” were literally nothing 
if not dreams come true, ag the indi- 
vidual. He thrived beyond his wildest 
imaginings right up to the point where 
the golden cream played out and he 
broke through into the milk. Then 
came partnerships, companies, syndi- 
cates, corporations, and with each ad- 
vance in organization magnitude the in- 
dividual faded deeper and deeper into 
the distance. 

Still, for a while, even the top of the 
milk persisted i in attracting the single- 
handed worker, but this time it was the 


. The production of gold, like the 
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Chinese. With characteristic Oriental 
thoroughness he panned the gulches, 
ravines and riverbeds of the Mother 
Lode country to the point where even 
for him it was paltry pickings. So when 
his clean-ups failed to yield more than 
the daily dollar, he muttered, “No can 
do some more,” then he quit. This was 
fifty years ago. 

Now comes the sniper with his shovel 
and pan and sluice-box—frequently his 
wife, too,and oftenerthan not,a healthy 
spark of hope that will turn his shovel 
into a divining rod that will point to 
something that John Chinaman’s keen 
eyes overlooked. If and when he finds 
the treasure, single-handed of course, 
the odds are ten to one that he will con- 
tinue to work single-handed until his 
solitary labors cease to yield profits and 
he is forced to give ground to machinery 
and a share Hf he profits to associates. 


This is part of the gold psychology. 


T 1s hardly reasonable to suppose that 
I the army of snipers appeared, Top- 
sy-like, in the hills and immediately 
began scratching about in aimless fash- 
ion like a brood of motherless chicks. 
Some one had to tell them how to go 
about their work: they needed intelli- 
gent direction, as fully ninety-five per 
cent of their number had never in ante- 
depression years even so much as seen 
a gold pan, outside of a museum. Con- 
sequently, droves of them struck out 
into the hills at first without even the 
most elementary instruction; keen was 
their disappointment until they learned 
what it was all about; Gypsy-like they 
wandered blindly through hills and 
dales that had never been known to 
yield a dollar in gold to the square mile; 
and it was not until the season was well 
along that most of them, their money 
all but exhausted, had found a promis- 


ing bar, bank or bed on which to set up 
their home-made sluice-boxes. The 
others had become public charges in 
communities where they were not only 
utter strangers but where there were 
already too many hungry persons to 
feed. The shoe pinched all over. 

Meanwhile, sensing that a major 
movement was afoot the success of 
which, even to a degree, means at least 
a seasonal lightening of the unwieldy 
burden carried by relief agencies, cer- 
tain forward-looking States undertook 
the simple expedient of preparing their 
embryo miners for their new work. It 
was quickly realized that the trifling ex- 
pense involved in carrying on such in- 
struction would unquestionably result 
in saving taxpayers many times that 
much. State governments are seldom 
knowingly and deliberately beneficent, 
but in this instance taxpayer relief car- 
ries with it an element of altruism in 
that the sniper is distinctly and directly 
helped. 

One of the largest schools for river 
miners is conducted by the California 
State Division of Mines, at the San 
Francisco office, where classes are held 
twice weekly, the attendance at each 
class ranging from two hundred to three 
hundred. The prime requisite for ma- 
triculation is a thorough understanding 
that when once located in the field the 
budding miner will do very well if he 
washes a yard of gra wot ey and re- 
covers fifty cents’ a of gold for his 
eight to ten hours of labor. Class instruc- 
tion is made up largely of professional 
advice on where and how to prospect 
for placer gold, and practical demon- 
strations on the use of the pan, rocker, 
dip or sluice-box, long Tom and the 
like. Also, printed information is given 
out dealing with actual prospecting, the 
building and operating of equipment, 
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instructions on filing, high lights on 
mining law, hints on the sale and ship- 
ment of dust and amalgam, including a 
list of buyers throughout the State. 

If all the reputable printed matter 
dealing with the mining of gold, such 
as that issued by the United States 
Bureau of Mines and the various States 
as well as textbooks and other reliable 
reference works in 3,000 public libra- 
ries, were stacked one atop the other, it 
would make a ladder of knowledge as 
high as Jack’s beanstalk; yet in spite of 
this mass of accurate data it is astound- 
ing how many men will pin their faith, 
hope (and later charity enters the pic- 
ture) on glaringly exceptional bits of 
misinformation to the effect that easy 
money and plenty of it is waiting for the 
man with a dip-box and pan. To para- 
phrase a recently popular song, it may 
truly be said, “Gold, thy spell is every- 
where.” But when this spell takes the 
form of the printed word, and glowing 
assurances, veiled or otherwise, are 
dangled about, the spell takes on the 
form of a tw sword neither 
edge of which, unfortunately, endan- 
gers the most deserving neck. The 
harm is done not only to the one who 
is bitterly deceived by such publicity, 
which is bad enough, as gullibility gen- 
erally hand in hand with a woeful 
lack of preparation—it works a real 
hardship on those already in the field 
who have been fortunate enough to find 
diggings that will yield thirty to forty 
cents a day for a limited number. 
(“For the love of Mike, mister, if 
you’re writing us up, don’t say we’re 
taking out ten dollars in gold before 
lunch!” As might be reasonably ex- 
_ pected, some are bitter on this point.) 

Not long ago a young chap breezed 
into Nevada City, a picturesque old 
mining camp and a live one in the roar- 
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ing Sixties and ’Seventies. Because it 
looked more like a town in the rolling 
hills of his native New England than 
it did a mining camp, according to 
Hollywood standards, he warmed up 
to the place; and that night in a restau- 
rant he confided to an old-timer that 
he was headed for the hills, the very 
first thing in the morning. “Yep; I quit 
my job in the store, climbed into the old 
Lizzie, California-bound, and as soon as 
I can buy a pick and a shovel and a pan 
—will I need anything else, mister? — 
Pm going to hit the highway again and 
go after some of that five to ten dollars 
a day stuff I’ve been reading about.” In 
vain the other tried to tell him he was 
crazy; that because there were thou- 
sands ahead of him, some of them ex- 
perienced miners, he would do well to 
make a dime a day. . . . Two weeks 
later, a battered car with a boiling radia- 
tor clattered up to the filling station 
next to Ott’s assay office; the young 
New Englander climbed out, looked 
squarely into the level gaze of his 
friend, the old-timer. “Well, how did 
you make out, son?” “Oh, I got some- 
thing, anyway.” He had—forty cents’ 
worth. “But I’m going home.” 
Extravagant statements notwith- 
standing, it has been estimated by com- 
petent authorities that in the foothill 
region of the Sierra Nevadas there are 
seven billion cubic yards of gold-bear- 
ing gravel carrying approximately fif- 
teen cents in values per yard. Due to 
various difficulties, three billion yards 
of this material can not now be worked, 
leaving four billion yards that may 
some day yield a treasure valued at 
$600,000,000. At least it’s there. While 
the average of all the workable patches 
in the whole broad sweep of the rugged 
foothill country unquestionably would 
give up fifteen cents a yard, it takes 
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nothing less than quantity production 
methods to get at it, including of course 
the five-cent material on which scanty 
fare even monster dredges would fail 
utterly to show an operating profit if it 
were not for the richer gravels whose 
contents bring the average up to the 
fifteen cent level. 

The sniper would have to work un- 
conscionably long hours to wash as 
much as two of this gravel, and 
at that he would do well to recover 
twenty-five cents in values. His only 
salvation, then, lies in working the creek 
and river gravels into which a mite of 
fresh wealth is brought down by the 
streams after each rainy season. Con- 
sidering that here is where the greatest 
natural concentration of “free” gold 
takes place, it follows that the favored 
spots lie along stream beds; hence the 
sniper camps strung out along the banks 
of such rivers as the Stanislaus, Moke- 
lumme, Consumnes, American, Bear, 
Yuba, Feather, Trinity, Klamath and 
scores of creeks and ravines feeding 
these streams. 


N THIS vast stretch of territory lie 
thousands of square miles never 
reached by the sound of a locomotive 
whistle nor the blare of a bus horn. But 
there are plenty of roads, and no matter 
how flat the sniper’s purse, there is a 
certain irreducible minimum of supplies 
and equipment below which it would be 
folly to venture into the field; hence the 
Fords, Chevrolets, Dodges, here and 
there a Buick—none of a vintage more 
recent than 29, which is significant— 
that are just as much a part of the river 
miner’s equipment as his frying pan, 


pan. 
onThe typical camp arrangement of the 
“four-bit” man is an ingenious set-up. 


The tent shelters the Dutch oven, pile 
of dry firewood and a case or two of 
provisions; it pinch-hits as pantry, 
boudoir and clothes closet. A large can- 
vas fly stretches over the tent and the 
jacked-up auto, standing four to six feet 
away, deste ideal shelter for living- 
dining room purposes. With its cut- 
away front seat, the car provides com- 
fortable sleeping quarters. (“Of course, 
we haven’t twin beds, but my husband 
and I have pillows and plenty of wool 
blankets. I guess we’re lucky. . 

What do we call our camp? I don’t 
know unless,” turning to her neighbor 
with a wry smile, “we call it Camp 
Hoover: he put us here.” Then as an 
after-thought, “Unless we can get out 
before 1936, and providing we don’t 
starve before then, we’re going to call 
it Camp Roosevelt—if he keeps us 


Dutch Flat and Howland Fiat, 
Rough & Ready and You Bet, Cape 
Horn and Red Dog, and the regions 
roundabout Geld Re Run, Midas, 
Port Wine, Brandy City and ecg 
and scores of other haunts of the early 
day miners—all have been administered 
an extra potent dose of spring tonic 
with the of this year’s army of 
gold-grubbers. Cabins and shacks un- 
occupied for decades, some whose roofs 
have long succumbed to the weight of 
five-foot snows, have responded in satis- 

measure to the needs of the sniper. 
A little work on the. roof, a rebuilt 
chimney, a few panes of glass, a pair of 
door hinges, the removal of a prodi- 
gious amount of accumulated dirt—and 
at least a semblance of a home has been 
created. While none dares look too 
searchingly into the mouth of this gift- 
horse, nevertheless it has its compensa- 
tions, Into this picture of a new-found 
home sweet home will never enter the 
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figure of the rent or instalment col- 
lector, nor will meter 
ing about at regular thirty-day int 
followed with lunar regularity by the 
unescapable evidence of their calls. 
Which is something. 

Deeper even than the question of 
shelter is that concerning food. (“Yes; 
we can get along all right, providing we 
don’t eat too much.” One hears that 
repeatedly.) The buying power of even 
this year’s fifty-cent piece has to be 
stretched unbelievably far to buy food 
for one and often two persons whose 
appetites, under the compelling urge of 
hard labor, make heavy inroads on a 
limited larder. This means of course 
that the man who scrapes together less 
than fifty cents a day, and his number 
is legion, either performs miraculous 
feats of domestic management or else 


' digs into his nest egg, if any. Bartering 


eases the situation here and there, es- 
pecially where one’s pre-depression ex- 
perience meets the elemental demands 
of the new order of things. There’s a 
cobbler camped along lower Butte 
Creek who half-soles his neighbors’ 
shoes for ten pounds of beans or two 
pounds of bacon; an ex-druggist near 
Smartsville alternates his labors with 
shovel and dip-box by administering 
first aid help, for which he receives pay 
in divers forms; a former grocery store 

with a distinct mechanical bent 
has developed, while camping on his 
“four-bit claim” along Bear Creek, a 
positive genius for remedying any ill 
to which auto mechanism falls heir, for 
which he is paid in anything from a few 
pounds of dre onions to a nearly new 
sweater. Orchardists and small farmers 
of the lower foothill regions enter the 
bartering picture by paying off their 
sniper harvest hands in peaches, pears, 
apples and garden truck. 


Hill fever is an odd malady and one 
requiring far more heroic treatment 
than a perfunctory dose of sulphur and 
molasses. While even the most extreme 
cases have failed to develop a greater 
hunger for gold than for food, the fact 
remains that unnumbered thousands 
have lifted up their eyes unto the hills 
from whence, they believe, cometh their 


help—in the shape of yellow grains. 


AGERLY they leave the highways for 
E the byways, turning their faces 
toward the prospect of a mere pittance 
earned at grueling labor, and their 
backs on the certainty of receiving from 
two to five times as much from their 
local relief agencies. Exactly what does 
this mean? Is it the expression of a com- 
mendable spirit of independence bor- 
dering on the heroic—a desire to rid 
themselves for a time from the stinging 
condescension of charity dispensers? Do 
they really cherish the hope of making a 
worth while find? Are they prompted 
by the laudable desire to keep busy at 
something—anything? Are they lured 
to the hills “just to get away from it 
all”? 

Close questioning of scores of them 
discloses fully as many reasons, some 
shading from one into another, but all 
concerned with gold. It seems that the 
magic word itself is still potent; it still 
carries the age-old enchantment, the 
same sorcery that inspired the sun-wor- 
shipers to assign the name of their dei 
to the yellow metal. In short it is sti 
something to conjure with, especially 
when the gleam of a particle worth no 
more than three cents, glimmering in 
regal yellow in the miner’s pan along 
the upper edge of the black sand streak, 
persists in setting up an accelerated 
heart action. 

This year more than ever, the foot- 
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hill regions present the most curious 
picture ever drawn against such a back- 
ground. In the Fifties, when the rush 
was on and the bulk of the cream in the 
shape of placer gold was being skimmed 
off and lode mining was just getting 
away toa good start, every one was busy 
and unbelievably prosperous, both the 
independent miner on his placer claim 
and the man working underground for 
wages. Then, as gravel gold became 
scarce and river mining unprofitable, 
the solitary miner abandoned his claim 
and either went to work for a mining 
company or was readily absorbed in the 
ranks of some other industry. The 
building of transcontinental railroads, 
the development of newly opened farm 
lands, the throb of industrial life in fast 
growing communities—all this spelled 
prosperity which swept the country in 
waves, each mounting higher than the 
one before; and as agriculture and in- 
dustry hopped blithely along like the 
rabbit in the fable, gold mining limped 
along at the pace of the well known 
tortoise, all of which of course is a nor- 
mal economic phenomenon. Mean- 
while, the hills were virtually deserted; 
only a few of the large mining com- 
panies could stand the strain of high 
wages in the face of a monotonous dead 
level price for their product. Then, in 
29, the economic high compression 
motor started backfiring, and as the 

rospects of getting the thing to run 
loom worse instead of better, as every 
other known industry began to succumb 
to the palsied touch of depression, the 
burden that had all but crushed the very 
life out of gold mining grew corre- 
spondingly lighter. Almost overnight, 
reduced labor and material costs were 
translated into a of reopened 
mines, and the raising of daily tonnages 
and pushing of development work on 


the part of the steady producers. Under 
the spur of unwonted activity, mining 
camps flourished and grew to the cheery 
accompaniment of shrieking whistles 
and pounding stamps. 

Meanwhile, slowly and quietly and 
in direct ratio to the growth of unem- 
ployment, the hills roundabout the 
gold-producing centres began stirring 
with a new life. Men filtered in, mostly 
with wives and children; they unloaded 
their cars and pitched their tents; they 
overran the beds of rivers, creeks, 
gulches, ravines, wherever the gravel 
disclosed the minutest particle of gold. 
They came with tin cans, cups, pill bot- 
tles and tweezers—these were the 
“crevicers” who grubbed about in the 
cracks and seams of the bedrock at low 
water periods. They came with gouges 
and bars, scrapers and scoops, picks and 
shovels, even whisk brooms and wire 
brushes for gathering the finer material 
into gold pans for cleaning. The “moss- 
ers” were there, too: rocks overgrown 
with moss will often yield appreciable 
bits of fine gold that is either shaken 
out or the whole burned and the ashes 
panned or winnowed. The “sluicers” 
far outnumbered the others, with their 
dip-boxes and rockers. Regardless of the 
class of mining they elected to follow, 
all had gold pans. In true pioneer fash- 
ion the women, too, went to work: clad 
in overalls, a cotton shirt, a broad brim 
straw, they toiled along with their men- 
folk—“mucking back” with a long- 
handled shovel, throwing rocks out of 
the gravel, ladling water into the dip- 
box, preparing meals and cooking them 
over a wood frre. — 

From twenty to fifty cents a day— 
rarely any more: such is the sniper’s 


average return. Yet perhaps less than a _ 


mile away and a thousand or two thou- 


sand feet underground is another man, 


rae 
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a miner, too, but he is working for 
wages at the rate of four dollars a day, 
and his helper, the mucker, is paid three 
and a half. After eight hours they are 
through. If he wants to, the sniper may 
work from sun to sun, and many of 
them do. 

Here, then, is a unique industrial 
picture: it shows two men working al- 
most side by side toward a common ob- 
jective, one making ten times as much 
as the other. And strangely enough, the 
greater the yield of gold, the wider 
yawns the economic gulf between them; 
that is to say, as mining company profits 
grow, their men will demand and get 
more pay, and as the ranks of the sniper 
army continue to swell, the supply of 
placer gold remaining practically con- 
stant, it is self-evident that the earnings 
of the individual river miner will 
shrink. 

Despite his meagre return and know- 
ing, in most cases, exactly what to ex- 
pect, the sniper has evolved a philoso- 
phy in which the potential far outweighs 
the actual: it has to, else why did he 
come into the hills at all? To put it 
another way, he is an out-and-out 
gambler; compared with him the early 
day Argonauts were the rankest sort of 
pikers. 

Those who came into the gold coun- 
try in the early ’Fifties fully expected 
to garner rich harvests, and by a miracle 
—in the light of other stampedes—they 
did just that; and those who failed to 
cash in as miners did quite well by 
themselves as purveyors of various lines 
of merchandise at dizzy prices, or by 
working for wages that for years were 
pegged at lofty levels. For them there 
was no such thing as economic uncer- 
tainty. There was more than enough for 
every one, and if a man failed to gain a 
share of wealth in some degree or form 


it was entirely his own fault, no matter 
how woefully lacking he may have 
been in either manual skill or mental 
alertness. 

Unless today’s Argonaut worked 
three times as hard as his predecessor, 
he would have to leave the hills; either 
that or starve. And when the day is over 
he is fortunate indeed if his clean-up 
averages one-twentieth as much, al- 
though he may gain a grim sort of satis- 
faction from knowing that his food costs 
have been scaled down in proportion. 

While the gold-seeker of eighty 
years ago staked everything on the out- 
come of his great adventure, he had in 
the majority of cases the advantage of 
far greater resources than the sniper of 
1933. But in spite of his serious financial 
handicap, today’s placer miner has a zest 
for his work that was seldom known in 
the early days. Then, the discovery al- 
ready had been made—the ‘ whole 
world knew the stuff was there; now, 
the exquisite thrill of unearthing a stray 
twenty-dollar chunk is still in prospect. 
Which is another way of saying the 
sniper’s eight to ten hours of grubbing 
around for thirty-five cents’ worth of 
“color” is mostly a means to an end, 
providing he ever attains it. Although 
such admissions are not freely made, 
there lies beyond their daily work in 
more or less nebulous form the shadowy 
hope of turning up a nugget with the 
next shovelful, or possibly locating a 
rich pocket laid down by the eddying 
backwaters of the snow-fed streams. 

None is so ambitious as to picture 
himself as a future James Marshall or 
George McKnight of discovery fame; 
at the same time he is ambitious enough 
to carry on in a game where all indica- 
tions point to the cards being not only 
marked but stacked against him in a 
pretty hopeless kind of fashion. — 
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An Easy Way to War 


By HaAmILTon BuTLER 


Recent experiments with them, such as the Jewish boycott of 
German goods, make this discussion of economic sanc- 
tions particularly pertinent 


HE fact that boycotts, embargoes 

and other economic sanctions are 

more likely to lead to war than 
to peace is widely ignored by well-in- 
- tentioned people, who forget that any 
upstanding nation, if forced to choose 
between being destroyed in war or being 
reduced to economic slavery, will take 
the more heroic alternative. 

Americans are particularly prone to 
this form of oversight. The success, if 
it may be called such, which has at- 
tended their efforts to maintain peace 
by embargo among warring factions in 
this hemisphere, appears to many of 
them sufficient warrant for applyin ~ 

edeterrent to conflicts farther 

A good many Americans, too, are vic- 
tims of a pacific ideal wholly unadul- 
terated by realism. They carry on their 
crusade for arms embargoes and com- 
mercial and financial boycotts, season in 
and season out, without taking the 
slightest heed of the possible and prob- 
able consequences, at home and abroad, 
which the adoption of their pro- 
gramme would have. They are dan- 
gerous because they are both sincere and 
impractical. 

The efforts of the Stimson-Hoover 
Administration to obtain from Congress 


the necessary authorization for the Ex- 
ecutive to lay an arms embargo against 
a nation he deemed to be the 

in an international conflict, although 
they were not successful, afforded a 
startling revelation of how far forward 
our militant pacifists have pushed their 
assault on reason and experience. Con- 
gress, if it had given up the power asked 
of it, would have surrendered a very 
real protection for an intangible some- 
thing, very problematical at best. Un- 
doubtedly Secretary Stimson was sin- 
cere when he assured members of the 
House and Senate that the Administra- 
tion had no intention of using the au- 
d. thority it sought against Japan: yet no 
one who realizes how tremendous the 
pressure is that organized minorities can 
bring to bear on the White House, will 
believe for a moment that our own 
peace or the peace of the world would 
have been advanced by taking the war- 
making power out of the hands of Con- 
gress, where ra Constitution has placed 
it. 

The mchatten was jammed through 
the House under a rule which permitted 
no amendment of it. After it had been 
reported out in the Senate, Senator 
Bingham obtained its recall. The au- 


ents was taken out of it before it was 
finally acted upon. The power it con- 
ferred must be employed impartially 
and neutrally. One objectionable ele- 
ment was thus eliminated. A general 
embargo upon arms and munitions to 
all belligerents alike ought to satisfy 
those persons whose objection to provid- 
ing others with the means of slaughter- 
ing each other is solely humanitarian. 
Any arms embargo is bound to act un- 
equally and is therefore open to the 
charge of unneutrality: for no two bel- 
ligerents are ever in exactly the same 
need of external aid and comfort of this 
nature. At an early stage of the World 
War the Central Powers raised a per- 
tinent point. They alleged that, after 
the Allied blockade had cut off their 
supply of munitions from America, 
they were penalized by our continuing 
to furnish war material to their enemies. 
A resolution was offered in the Senate 
to stop the exportation of munitions to 
both sides. One reason why it was 
promptly killed was that the prospects 
of a profitable business with the Allies 
were then brightening. The embargo on 
arms shipments to the Far East, which 
the British Government imposed last 
spring, was protested by the Nanking 
authorities on the ground that it hit 
China far harder than it did Japan, 
which is now equipped to supply all 
the war material required for such an 
adventure as it was in at the 
time. Although there is something to be 
said from that point of view, an em- 
bargo against all belligerents stands on 


solider moral and legal ground than one 
which presumes to pick the aggressor 
and then to penalize him. As Judge 
John Bassett Moore has pointed out, a 
government that discriminates between 
nations in this matter “intervenes in the 
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conflict in a military sense and makes it- 
self a party to the war.” That is not the 
way to peace. 


HE steps by which we have pro- 
T gressed from the wide-open sale of 
arms and ammunition to all and any 
who had the money to pay for them to 
our present situation are clearly marked 
by a long series of resolutions intro- 
duced in Congress during the past 
twenty years or more. The frst of these 
was the Joint Resolution of March 14, 
1912, which provided that 
when the President shall find that in any 
American country conditions of domestic vio- 
lence exist which are promoted by the use of 
arms or munitions of war procured from the 
United States, and shall make proclamation 
thereof, it shall be unawful to export, except 
under such limitations and exceptions as the 
President shall prescribe, any arms or muni- 
tions of war from any place in the United 
States to such a country unless otherwise 
ordered by the President or by Congress. 


Ample precedent for such a resolu- 
tion could be found in the many proc- 
lamations issued by Presidents, as far 
back as Buchanan, against filibustering 
in Cuba, Mexico and other countries to 
the south. The notable features of the 
instrument are those confining its em- 
ployment to this hemisphere and to 
conditions of domestic violence, as dis- 
tinguished from violence between dif- 
ferent nations. A decade later (January 
31, 1922) another resolution extended 
the scope of the Executive authority to 
“any country in which the United States 
exercises extraterritorial jurisdiction.” 
China is such a country. Consequently 
it has been possible for the Government 
in Washington to intervene in the civil 
wars that have been going on in that 
unhappy land by issuing licenses for the 
exportation of war material only to the 
particular faction upon which it has be- 
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stowed the blessing of diplomatic rec- 
ognition. At the time of his resignation, 
as Chinese Minister in Washington, 
C. C. Wu stated that he could not aid 
or abet this discrimination against the 
Canton faction, with which he sym- 
pathized. China is thus bracketed with 
Cuba and Nicaragua, as far as arms em- 


bargoes go. 

An effort further to curtail the sale of 
death-dealing implements by denying 
them to all belligerents was made by 
Congressman Burton, who offered in 
the House on January 25, 1928, a res- 
olution providing that 
whenever the President recognizes the ex- 
istence of war between foreign nations by 
making a proclamation of neutrality of the 
United States, it shall be unlawful, except by 
consent of Congress, to export or attempt to 
export any arms, munitions or implements of 
war from any place in the United States or 
any possession thereof, to the territory of 
either belligerent or to any place if the ulti- 
mate destination of such arms, munitions or 
implements of war is within the territory of 
either belligerent or any military or naval 
forces of either belligerent. 


The distinctive feature of this pro- 
posal was its extension of the arms em- 
bargo idea to international wars in 
which the United States wished to be 
regarded as neutral. The thought be- 
hind it was to protect and uphold our 
neutrality, while we were attempti 
to limit hostilities by refusing the bel 
ligerents weapons with which to fight. 
There was no hint in it of deciding 
which party was the aggressor. The 
embargo was to be a passive gesture: 
certainly not an active instrument of 
compulsion. 

A few months after Co 
Burton introduced this resolution the 
Pact of Paris was signed, virtually 
pledging the entire family of nations 
to renounce war as an instrument of 
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national policy. This event has since 
shaped our approach to the question 
of economic sanctions. The Kellogg- 
Briand multilateral treaty was a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement, with no other teeth 
in it than the obligation of nations to 
keep their word. The Soviet Union, 
first, and then Japan found themselves 
in dispute with China. Stim- 
son sprang the Pact of Paris on them. 
The authorities in Moscow had no diffi- 
culty in establishing an alibi. Japan has 
taken refuge in the right of self-de- 
fense, which the signatories of that cele- 
brated document were given to under- 
stand was implicit in it. At the same time 
Japan and China have been conducting 
a series of operations which, if it had not 
been for the advantage to be gained un- 
der the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions by calling them something else, 
would long since have passed into the 
records as the second Chino-Japanese 
War. 

All this has been very distressing to 
many people in this country, who really 
believed that the World War ended 
war and who are therefore unable to 
understand why nations go on fighting. 
They want the Pact of Paris fitted out 
with effective teeth. Among them is 
Senator Capper, who offered in the Sen- 
ate on February 11, 1929, a resolution 
requiring that 
whenever the President determines and by 
proclamation declares that any country has 
violated the multilateral treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war, it shall be unlawful, unless 
otherwise provided by act of Congress or by 
proclamation of the President, to export to 
such country arms, ammunitions, implements 
of war, or other articles for use in war, until 
the President shall by proclamation declare 
such violation no longer continues. 

The adoption of this resolution 
would have marked a tremendous ex- 
pansion in our national attitude toward 
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economic sanctions. Without consulting 
any other signatory, we should have 
had decided for us in Washington 
whether or not an apparent violation of 
the Pact of Paris was a violation of it 
in fact, and if the violation were real 
and contumacious, we should have 
found ourselves faced with a virtual ces- 
sation of trade with the offending na- 
tion—since there are few articles of com- 
merce which do not come into use in 
war. Scarcely had this proposal been 
disposed of, when trouble broke out in 
Manchuria. Japan set out to remedy it 
by armed force. Whether this was war 
or merely, at first, a case of vicarious 
enforcement, was lost sight of in Secre- 
tary Stimson’s haste to imply by notes 
to Tokyo and Nanking that he regarded 
it as a violation of the Kellogg-Briand 
pact. Senator Capper was equally 
prompt in attempting to give this impli- 
cation the support of Congressional 
action. The purpose of the resolution he 
introduced in the Senate on April 6, 
1932, was to implement Secretary 
Stimson’s note of January 8, 1932. 
After quoting from the note the reso- 
lution continued: 

Sec. 2. That in case other nations, not 
parties to a dispute, have in open conference 
decided that any nation has committed a 
breach of the Pact of Paris by resort to other 
than pacific means, and have further decided 
not to aid or abet the violator by the shipment 
to it of arms or other supplies of war, or to 
furnish it financial assistance in the violation; 
and in case the President determines and by 
proclamation declares that a breach of the 
Pact of Paris has in fact been committed; it 
shall be unlawful, unless otherwise provided 
by act of Congress or by proclamation of the 
President, and until the President shall, by 
proclamation, declare such violation no longer 
continues, to export to the violating country 
arms, ammunitions, implements of war, or 
other articles for use in war, or make any such 
trade or financial arrangement with the vio- 
lating country or its nationals as in the judg- 


ment of the President may be used to 
strengthen or maintain the violation. 

The effect of such a resolution, if 
adopted, would have been to bind us 
morally and by implication to follow 
the League of Nations in any punitive 
course it might have taken in the 
Far East. After the way the League 
has bungled the whole affair, any 
thoughtful person must be grateful 
that this country escaped any such 
commitment. 


NOBLE motive lies behind all these 
efforts to prevent or limit the 
ravages of war. A similarly noble mo- 
tive underlay the recent attempt to 
remove the abuse of alcoholic beverages 
by Constitutional amendment. The two 
objectives are also alike in the fatuity of 
the methods by which it was sought to 
attain them. They won’t work, Certain 
persons in Europe have been unkind 
enough to suggest that if we were in a 
position to lose as much by arms em- 
bargoes as some European countries are, 
we should hear less agitation for them. 
What is obviously true is that an arms 
embargo laid by one country against a 
nation like Japan is impotent to affect - 
its decisions, as long as other arms- 
exporting nations continue to aid it in 
equipping its army and navy. What ap- 
pears to be equally futile to expect is 
that all of the rting countries, 
with their widely different interests in 
different parts of the world, will agree 
voluntarily to take the same action at 
the same time against the same alleged 
violator of the Pact of Paris or the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The United States, Great Britain and 
France “commonly. supply _ three- 
fourths of all the arms and ammunition 
that go to export markets.” Our con- 
tribution is principally in the shape of 
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ammunition, while Great Britain and 
France go in more for the exportation 
of arms. Thus in 1929 we furnished 
22.7 per cent of the world’s export of 
ammunition and 9.6 per cent of its ex- 
port of arms. Great Britain furnished 
30.3 per cent of the arms and 36.7 per 
cent of the ammunition, while the cor- 


responding figures for France were 18.5 
per cent and 11.3 per cent. Any arms 


embargo against a belligerent could not 
hope to be effective unless all three of 
these powers were joined in its enforce- 
ment—and even then it might be 
evaded by other countries, which would 
be tempted by it to enlarge their own 
export trade in war materials and which 
could be prevented from doing so only 
by blockade, a step still nearer to the 
very war it is the object of all these 
sanctions to prevent or put a stop to. 

An interesting sidelight on the proba- 
bility of joint action by even the leading 
arms-exporting countries was provided 
by the short-lived embargo instituted 
last spring by the British Government 
on arms shipments to both Japan and 
China. This action was taken by the 
Government very suddenly—within 
not many hours after it had declared 
that such action by a single power would 
be futile: and to this day there has been 
no public announcement of the exact 
reason why it was taken. A special cable 
to the New York Times commented as 
follows: 


The British Government was distinctly 
pleased with itself today, as it studied the 
world’s reactions to its arms embargo against 
Japan and China. Part of this satisfaction is 
the feeling that the problem’ now is squarely 
up to the United States and off Britain’s 
shoulders for the time being. Part of it is 
pleasure at Foreign Secretary Simon’s adroit- 
ness in having taken some kind of moral stand 
without risking a single British life or jeopard- 
izing a single munitions worker’s job. . . . 
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The deepest secrecy is maintained as to exist- 
ing contracts, but it is believed they will keep 
the factories busy for at least a month more 
before the exports of arms to Japan and China 
are stopped. . . . The British have the com- 
fortable feeling that they have done some- 
thing morally and ethically noble without 
losing anything. They are pleased to think 
that they have snatched moral leadership in 
this matter from the United States, which has 
talked of an arms embargo for months but has 
not yet taken effective action. If Congress 
should continue to block an embargo, the 
British warn they will reconsider and even 
withdraw their own, but they will be able to 
say then that it is the Americans’ fault. 


An attitude of that sort provides poor 
ground upon which to build hopes of 
sincere and whole-hearted codperation 
of the great powers in any measure of 
this kind, where self-interest enters in as 

y as it does in the munitions busi- 
ness. The British embargo was with- 
drawn before the existing contracts had 
been filled and the factories closed. 
Japan criticized it because it savored of a 
rebuke to her. The Nanking Govern- 
ment denounced it violently, as discrim- 
inating against China and in favor of 
Japan, which was in a position to turn 
out all the munitions it required. The 
State Department in Washington re- 
fused to take similar action, apparently 
on the ground that it did not penalize 
Japan as the aggressor, and that let 
France out, which had announced that 
it would take any step in which both the 
United States and Great Britain joined. 
As an excellent illustration of diplo- 
matic buck-passing the British embargo 
ranks high: as a deterrent to war in the 
Far East it amounted to nothing. 


A embargoes are merely limited 
boycotts. They boycott a nation in 
one direction and in connection with a 
single branch of trade. A distinction 
may be made on moral grounds: yet 
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when one comes right down to economic 
realism, where dollars and cents count, 
the only difference between them is one 
of degree of profit and loss. Joint action 
by the great trading powers to give up a 
profitable market in the remote hope of 
bringing another country to their point 
of view is difficult of attainment: for the 
insuperable reason that the cost of a 
iven embargo or boycott is not the same 
Te any two nations, when measured by 
actual sacrifices necessary to make it 
effective. While one country is giving 
up a valuable market, another country 
may actually be profiting, directly or 
indirectly, therefrom. While certain 
ns may derive a measure of moral 
satisfaction from boycotting an alleged 
offender against the law of nations or an 
alleged violator of the Pact of Paris, 
another class of people in the same 
country may have to walk the streets 
because of the resultant disruption of 
the industries upon which their liveli- 
hood depends. The burden can not be 
made to fall evenly on the just and the 
unjust alike. 

Suppose, for example, that the agi- 
tators for a boycott against Japan had 
had their way, at the time of the Shang- 
hai affair. Japan supplies nearly eighty- 
five per cent of the raw silk upon which 
our silk industry depends and that in- 
dustry employs a quarter of a million 
people. They would have been added to 
the already sufficient roll of unem- 
ployed in this country. On the other 
hand, Japan is one of the largest and 
most dependable purchasers of Ameri- 
can raw cotton. She took in 1931 more 
than 1,740,700 bales, valued at nearly 
$80,000,000. As John Foster Dulles has 
said: 

If the recent Sino-Japanese situation had 
been felt to call for the application of eco- 
nomic sanctions, involving an embargo on 
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cotton exports to the Far East, it would be the 
American cotton growers who would bear a 
large share of the cost. This would be evi- 
denced by a sharp decline in the price of 
cotton, and other nations who were importers 
of cotton would be the gainers thereby. 


Japan gets about forty-eight per cent of 
its raw cotton imports from the United 


States and about forty-two per cent from 
India. If we stopped shipping cotton to 
Japan and India did not, obviously 
India would benefit directly from our 
action, while the depression in price of 
raw cotton resulting from the stoppage 
of our exports to Japan would advan- 
tage the cotton manufacturers of Eng- 
land and the Continent. This fact, which 
was made clear by our experience during 
the early months of the World War, 
when the Allied embargo and blockade 
interrupted our trade with the Central 
Powers, should not be lost sight of in 
attempting to measure the fo ie of 
foreign encouragement to the United 
States to become the spearhead of the 
army of righteousness in strafing other 
ing nations. The complaints that 
ooded the State Department in 1905, 
when the Chinese carried out a boycott 
of American goods in retaliation for al- 
leged abuses under our. exclusion laws, 
showed how little sympathy for eco- 
nomic sanctions may be expected from 
those who grow cotton, as distinguished 
from those who make a business of pull- 
ing wool over the country’s eyes. An- 
other thing that has to be taken into 
account in this connection is the fact 
that Americans have something like 
$450,000,000 invested in Japan and in 
Japanese securities. Their interests can 
not be lightly disregarded. 

Self-interest was just as prominent in 
the action of the smaller members of the 
League of Nations in condemning 
Japan’s course with respect to China, as 
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it was in the action of Great Britain in 
effectually blocking the application of 
sanctions to Japan that would have seri- 
ously cut into British trade, as well as 
endangered a friendship in the Far East 
upon which much of British policy is 
predicated. The little European coun- 
tries, whose representatives in Geneva 
were so anxious to punish Japan, stood 
to lose nothing by embargoes or boy- 
cotts or even war, which the major pow- 
ers would have had to conduct, while 
they thought to profit by erecting in the 
remote Orient precedents that might be 
useful to them at some future date 
nearer home. This country would be ex- 
ceedingly ill advised to be dragged into 
active codperation with any punitive 
movement based upon moral grounds 
so obviously thin and transparent. 

The most dangerous fallacy that is 
being spread in this connection is that 
the aggressor in a complex situation can 
be divined as easily as a Connecticut 
farmer can discover a potential well 
with a crotched stick. Ambassador Bing- 
ham had hardly landed in England be- 
fore he told an audience that “I do not 
believe there is a ten-year-old child of 
average intelligence anywhere in the 
world who could not fail in the event of 
war to select instantly the aggressor.” 
Older persons find that more time is 

to make selections that will 
stand the test of calm and judicial in- 
quiry. The farther we get away from 
the World War the less certain our 
scholars are becoming that all the right 
was on one side and all the wrong on 
the other. 

The truth is that neither the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations nor the 
Pact of Paris provides an infallible 
guide to the detection of real, as distin- 


guished from apparent, aggression by 
one nation or government against an- 


other. The machinery of propaganda is 
so highly developed today that those 
who control it can whitewash offenders 
or attach the stigma of aggression to in- 
nocent parties, with deceiving facility. 
Snap judgments are as likely to be 
wrong as to be right, when they are dic- 
tated by controlled public opinion. The 
United States was condemned by the 
man in the street in London, as it was by 
the man in the street in Paris, Berlin, 
Rome and every other Continental 
capital, as the aggressor, a wanton *B 
gressor, when it attacked Spain in 
1898. Similarly, American opinion was 
strongly against Great Britain in the 
Boer War. What we did have in 1898 
was that “drawing-room sentiment” of 
London upon which John Hay placed 
so much stock that later he obtained for 
England the official support of the Ad- 
ministration in Washington in the 
South African War. That proved noth- 
ing regarding “the Hae idealism of 
the common people.” Aided by the cen- 
sorship on news out of India today, a 
vast number of Americans appear to be 
convinced that Gandhi and his fol- 
lowers ought to be strung up for twist- 
ing the tail of British paramountcy. 
Yet Professor Harold J. Laski, an 
_— says of the situation in 


I should be prepared to have Great Britain 
state her case in relation to India before the 
League of Nations with an entire confidence 
in the result such as, being an Englishman, I 
do not have when I am told by Englishmen 
that we are in India for the benefit of India, 
and by Indians that we are in India for the 
benefit of Great Britain. I find a certain mar- 
gin of differencé between those statements 
that leaves me with a sense of moral dis- 
comfort. 


At the time of the Shanghai incident 
of 1932, a large and arti element 
in this country, swept off its feet by 
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Chinese propaganda, demanded that 
the great American people go to the suc- 
cor of the still greater Chinese people. 
College professors petitioned the Gov- 
ernment. An American Boycott Associa- 
tion was created in New York, which is 
still trying to induce Americans not to 
buy Japanese goods or lend the Japa- 
nese any money. Agitation reached the 

t where the least misadventure in 
Shanghai would have produced another 
Maine and war with Japan would 
have been unavoidable. Although the 
atmosphere was anything but conducive 
to calm judgments, Secretary Stimson 
picked his aggressor and Senator Cap- 
per drafted his resolution to enable eco- 
nomic pressure to be brought upon 
Stimson’s selection. The effects of the 
lies then told and the propaganda that 
flooded the country are still active, al- 
though it long ago became clear that the 
clash between the Chinese 19th Route 
Army and the Japanese landing party 
was deliberately incited by the Canton- 
ese faction that had just been thrown 
out of the Nanking Government, as a 
means of embroiling Chiang K’ai-shek 
with Japan, or, if that failed, as it did, to 
enable the malcontents to denounce his 
lack of “patriotism” to a populace in- 
fused with a new nationalism based on 


acute anti-foreignism. 


‘P present isa high-strung era. The 
of stirring up popular feeling in 
one country against another has been so 
refined that it is particularly necessary, if 
nations would avoid war, to be on guard 
against foreign influences behind na- 
tional judgments. Above all else is it 
to disabuse our minds of the 

idea that nations have given up war as 
a means of protecting what they regard as 
as vital interests or will quietly submit 
to “pacific” starvation. It may be useful 
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to take a thought from Lord Percy: 


There is a good deal of pharisaism in the 
current talk about a “change of spirit” in 
international affairs. This talk seems to be 
based on the dangerously smug assumption 
that the wars of the past have been caused 
wantonly by the ambitions of statesmen. This 
assumption is quite mistaken, as every historian 
knows. At the root of every great war there 
has been a real conflict of interests and usually 
also a real conflict of belief about right or 


wrong. 

The days of territorial expansion 
may have largely passed. The battles of 
the future apparently are to be for the 
possession of what Sir Thomas Holland 
calls the earth’s “strategic minerals.” 
These are the basis of our industrial 
development, as well as of national 
defense. Americans, who are self-sus- 
taining except for nickel, tin and rub- 
ber, among the essential raw materials 
of peace and war, are likely to forget 
the constant terror under which ‘nations 
not so favored live. Japan’s efforts to ob- 
tain economic independence by obtain- 
ing control of dependable sources of 
raw materials have led it into Man- 
churia. And every time an agitation is 
started abroad to restrain it by economic 
sanctions, Japan merely takes up an- 
other hole in the belt of its determina- 
tion. The same desire to secure eco- 
nomic independence was behind Ger- 
man and French colonial activities. 
Great Britain has gone into many cor- 
ners of the earth over which its flag does 
not fly to make sure of an oil supply that 
will not fail it in war. American rubber 
consumers are still seeking to free them- 
selves of dependence on alien rubber 
supplies. All up-and-doing peoples are 
looking to the future in this respect. 
The acquisitive instinct is as keen today 

as it ever was. The significance of this 
fact has been admirably stated by a 
thoughtful English publicist: 
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Similar suspicions may be aroused by the 
most ordinary and innocent operations of 
commerce. The acquisition of a wolfram mine 
in Bolivia by a Canadian or American firm 
becomes a move in the war control of materi- 
als for munitions: a shipping merger in the 
West African trade is judged according to 
whether its management will be centered in 
London or Paris. Such apprehensions may well 
have a more unsettling effect on international 
good-feeling than even competition in arma- 
ments, and in a future war carefully organized 
control by belligerents over their own exports 
may be more damaging to neutral trade than 
the most lawless action by contending navies. 


As these lines are written, Japan is 
debating the largest peace-time naval 
and military budget in its history. The 
Japanese are not an aggressive people, 
as peoples the world over go. They 
have merely come to the conclusion ex- 
pressed by the late Marshal Muto in 
these words: “I repeat that neither the 
League of Nations nor any other power 
can change our determination to pursue 
our established aims in Manchuria.” 
They are alive to their own paucity of 
industrial raw material and are con- 
vinced that their national salvation de- 
pends upon obtaining from abroad what 
they can not produce at home. They are 


in this respect much like other nations, 
which have the power to take what they 
want. They believe there is a higher law 
than the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions or the Pact of Paris: the law of 
self-preservation. 

All this doubtless is disquieting to 
good people who believe that, after the 
United States has acquired all the ter- 
ritory it desires—and some which it 
would like to get rid of—the status quo 
should be crystallized: that there should 
be no more alterations of boundaries or 
sovereignties. Unfortunately the day 
when that happens, is still far in advance 
of the present generation. And to at- 
tempt to hasten it by means of economic 
sanctions, with the idea that they will be 
accepted by the nations to which they 
are applied as anything but an invitation 
to war, appears to be about as costly a 
method of stirring up the embers of con- 
flict as could be devised. If we want to 
provoke war, we can do it by continuing 
along the line mapped out by our paci- 
fists with embargoes and boycotts until 
we clash with Japan or another nation. 
If we really wish to avoid war, the less 
said about such things the better. 


The Neglected Hypochondriac 


By Marian TYLER 


Who suggests a method of dealing with him based on the as- 
sumption that he is merely a person of sensitive nerves 


and physiological idiosyncrasies 


the time. He has spent in the last 

five years at least one whole year’s 
income on medical attention. One of the 
best hospitals in the country, after 
analyzing and X-raying him from 
head to foot, gave him a clean bill of 
health; yet an evening party, a short 
trip by train or motor, a sandwich at the 
wrong hour, a cocktail or a glass of beer 
at any hour, spoils the next two days for 
him. He and his friends reluctantly 
concluded that he was a hypochondriac, 
but his wife had another theory, one 
which contains a wise ion for 
every one of dubious health, and per- 
haps even for the learned profession of 
medicine. She got a notebook and made 
a record, day by day for three months, 
of everything he ate, and of every fluc- 
tuation in his health. She finally worked 
out a régime which will keep him in 
normal condition as long as he follows 
it. It is severe enough so that he breaks 
it from time to time, hence the vestiges 
of his ill health. 

Of the doctors who examined him at 
such vast about half pro- 
nounced every part of him healthy, 
without saying much about the way the 
parts functioned together. The other 


| KNow a man who feels ill about half 


half suspected, in fact accused him, of 
almost every disease from acidosis to 
syphilis, and spoiled his confidence in 
their more encouraging colleagues. His 
collection of diagnoses alone might 
have sufficed to turn any one less in- 
telligent into a nervous wreck. 

No reputable doctor likes to waste 
time on a hypochondriac. How is he, 
sympathetic as he may be, to remove an 
organic cause that can’t be found? We 
smile indulgently or impatiently, de- 
pending on the closeness of our connec- 
tion, at the professional invalid, or even 
the man who fills his medicine cupboard 
with too large an assortment of rem- 
edies and antiseptics. But give us one 
little pain which the doctor can not 
locate, and we are hypochondriacs our- 
selves. I venture to say that everybody 
with a normal imagination becomes a 
candidate for bread pills at least once in 
his life, probably far oftener. 

The line between hypochondria and 
a genuine functional disorder is also 
shadowy at best. Think of the sufferers 
from recurrent indigestion (induced by 
worry) the persons who forever have a 
little cough (purely nervous) the 
martyrs to inexplicable blinding head- 
aches. The physical distress which these 
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le suffer is not necessarily removed 


an impatient physician’s assurance 
that the symptoms arise purely from a 
state of mind. They are really sick, 
often chronically sick, and this does not 
make them any more popular with the 
doctor, who enjoys curing a case of 
typhoid, or performing a dramatic 
operation, not fussing around with 
people whose temperature and blood- 
pressure are normal. The director of 
the New York Academy of Medicine 
admitted in a public statement that most 
doctors have little interest in chronic 
complaints. Yet such ailments, he ad- 
mitted further, affect 70,000 people in 
New York City all the time, cause 
thousands of deaths a year, and waste 
time and labor worth more than 
$ 100,000,000. 

Well, the doctor is bored, or the 
patient feels that he is. Four or five 
other doctors give him half-hearted 
prescriptions but no relief. What is the 
poor fellow to do? He usually begins 
dosing himself, with the help of the 
modern witchdoctors, the patent medi- 
cine industry. Father John’s remedy, 
Lydia Pinkham’s pills, Fletcher’s cas- 
toria for which the children of mis- 
guided parents still seem to cry, none of 
these would be making fortunes for 
their stockholders except that millions 
of suffering mortals have failed to get 
relief from doctors and have lost con- 
fidence in them. The doctors’ defense 
is that the patients would not follow 
their régimes of diet, rest and exercise. 
But is it quite consistent to assure a 
patient that there is nothing wrong with 
him, but that he can not live like normal 
people, eat their meals, keep their 
hours, enjoy their amusements? Even 
this he might accept if it fitted his case 
exactly, but he feels that the doctor does 
not know him very well and is applying 
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a rule of thumb, on the chance that any- 
body who stops smoking and gets ten 
hours’ sleep a night will automatically 
feel better. The nostrums come in 
bottles; they are easier. The patient 
goes on eating what he likes, and takes a 
daily laxative. 

They dose themselves, these victims 
of imagination or whatever it is, and 
make life miserable for all their asso- 
ciates, whom they may outlive. Nearly 
every family has one such suffering 
member, who parades her symptoms at 
funerals of the healthier relations for a 

eneration and a half. The name pro- 
edenil invalid describes the occupa- 
tions of most of them. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the hypochondriac amounts to 
something. My friend of the expensive 
and futile diagnoses is a brilliant law- 
yer. Many a young novelist would 
sacrifice his health to be able to write 
like Marcel Proust, who suffered so 
from nerves and asthma that visitors 
could not bring a perfumed handker- 
chief into his presence. He died at fifty- 
one, disdaining doctors to the last, pos- 
sibly because as a physician’s son he 
knew too much about them. 

So they do not all survive. Some turn 
to cults and die of neglected but genuine 
illness. It is all very well to sneer at 
faith-healing and such superstitions, but 
almost every superstition indicates the 
limitations of the science which should 
offer a firm substitute. Proved knowl- 
edge seeps fast in these days. Few 
people now believe in alchemy, or a flat 
earth, or spontaneous generation of 
snakes from horsehair; but many 
people cling to superstitious beliefs 
about the future, before and after death, 
about mind-reading and character- 
building, and about diseases and their 
treatment. Is it not fair to reason that 
these are subjects either impossible of 
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exploration or insufficiently explored? 
And that the faith-cures and patent 
medicines will drop out when medical 
science provides relief for chronic in- 
valids and hypochondriacs? In the 
meanwhile, the victim may get just as 
much value for his money whether he 
pays it to a famous specialist or con- 
tributes it to a mystical healer. 

Suppose he is wise enough to consult 
a reputable psychiatrist instead of 
either. Here he runs into the opposite 
danger. I know of a young engineer, 
depressed and run down, who had six 
months’ daily treatment by a fashion- 
able analyst for various emotional diff- 
culties and what was supposed to be a 
nervous cough, before a severe hemor- 
rhage sent him to Saranac, barely in 
time. On the other hand, one of the staff 
of a medical school hospital told me of 
this case: a girl of sixteen, emaciated 
until she weighed only sixty-eight 
pounds, made the rounds of hospitals 
and sanitaria being treated for defective 
metabolism. At last my informant, him- 
self a metabolist (if that is the official 
name for his specialty) decided to look 
for an emotional cause, and found it in 
an extreme repressed attachment by the 
patient for her brother. In two months 
after this discovery and corresponding 
treatment, she gained thirty pounds. 

When cases as definite as these two 
elude the experts for so long, is it any 
wonder that causes are not readily 
found for the minor aches and pains of 
the rest of us, who happen to be sen- 
sitive and not too well adjusted to the 
circumstances in which, as the parsons 
say, Heaven has placed us? 


A for cancer will be a wonderful 
achievement, but an_ explicit 
knowledge of individual differences 
in physiology will be more wonderful. 


That is the hint contained in my friend’s 
notebook about her husband’s diet and 
health. It is also the logical conclusion 
of the advice of a very wise physician 
indeed, to cure the patient, not the 
disease; and the logical result of the 
brilliant beginnings in dietetics and 
physiological chemistry. Why should a 
fat patient respond to the same treat- 
ment as a thin one? He can not wear 
the same clothes. His inner parts may 
be just as individual as his figure. Even 
now science recognizes that different 
constitutions require differing fuel to 
keep their metabolism burning at the 
right heat, thus reéstablishing the 
proverb that one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, which in the first flush of 
discovery of vitamines, roughage and 
such vital ingredients was temporarily 
lost sight of. Instead, however, of rul- 
ing out meats, sugar or acid for victims 
of this or that specific disease, which 
amounts to little more than repair work 
after the damage is done, it should be 
possible to establish the proper formula 
for each individual before he has time 
to do himself harm. It would be a small 
price to pay for good health and 
spirits. At least hypochondriacs would 
think so. 

A bewildering mass of untouched 
material awaits the doctor, along with 
the psychologist and the teacher, who 
looks at a human being as a unique and 
uncharted whole. What can be deter- 
mined about an individual by all 
methods now known to science is the 
merest beginning. About parts of him 
almost everything is known. Doctors 
can do wonders for an ailing kidney or 
a broken arm. They are like garage 
mechanics who can mend tires, valves 
or motors, but are hazy about their 
interconnections. And no wonder, for 
there is no factory where they can watch 


human beings in process of assembly, 
not even, to date, a place to watch 
them run. So it is tacitly assumed that 
they are all made on the same model, 
and any afflicted organ is treated to 
make it match its healthy counterpart 
on the imaginary model. One can con- 
ceive an individual whose every part 
was perfectly healthy, but ill-assorted 
as to shapes, sizes, rates of function. 
Such a body, faced with the hourly, 
almost momentary adjustments we 
must all make to light, temperature, 
food, activity, emotion, would be con- 
stantly out of order. How many doctors 
could discover why? 

Here is Dmitri Karamazov, let us 
say, being examined in prison and de- 
scribed by a group of modern specialists. 
What will the chart record? The usual 
life insurance routine, beginning with 
his height—one of the few indices which 
do not vary much. His weight—but that 
can be only an approximate figure; 
weight should be expressed in a statis- 
tical curve over a period of years. His 
blood pressure, pulse, chemical and 
microscopic analyses of his vital juices 
—these too should be curves. How can 
the doctor tell whether prison life has 
lowered or raised his blood pressure, a 

which wavers for every one at a 
pleasant smell or a sudden noise? They 
strap him into a gas mask before break- 
fast and measure the carbon dioxide he 
exhales. Basal metabolism probably 
high, another comparative constant. 
Perhaps they diagnose him as an 
adrenal type, but this will be largely a 
guess. X-rays of his lungs, heart and 
stomach show little. He is young and 
reasonably healthy. His answers to 
queries about his past illnesses are prac- 
tically unintelligible. Vision astigmatic, 
hearing normal, teeth and tonsils bad. 
By the psychiatric department 
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Dmitri will be interviewed, asked em- 
barrassing questions which he will re- 
fuse to answer, and probably be labeled 
manic-depressive. By the Freudian 
wing of the same department, much 
attention will be paid to his hatred of his 
father, and to what will probably be 
classified as a hoarding complex. 

Our chart. of Dmitri Karamazov is 
finished. It gives, not precisely an out- 
line of his character, but a few points 
around which an outline could be 
drawn, as the ancients drew around 
groups of stars the outlines of a swan or 
a lion or a queen sitting in a chair. We 
do not know half so much about 
Dmitri as Dostoievsky knew. But let 
us consider what might be known about 
him if present methods, and no others, 
had been applied systematically. Before 
even looking at Dmitri in person, the 
group of specialists would send for his 
records and study those. They would 
find his chemical and glandular idiosyn- 
crasies in infancy; their development 
year by year, with occasional lapses in 
the record, and traces of dissipation as 
well as undernourishment; the phys- 
ical and temperamental characteristics 
of his parents, with presumptive inher- 
itance to be watched for. Now call him 
in and carry the curves a little farther; 
but already more is understood about 
him than could be synthesized from a 
whole battery of tests given him at one 


single stage. 


F coursE the object of all these 
O records is not to explain pathologi- 
cal cases, whether in Russian novels or 
American institutions; not to cure them 
or even, desirable as it would be, to 
prevent them. The object is to plot the 
limits of variation in normal persons, 
the connections between various traits, 
and to find more and more delicate 


ways of adjusting delicate mechanisms. 

Scientists have never shirked labor. 
They are much more likely to waste it. 
The point of departure once arrived at, 
lifetimes of effort will be lavished to 
chart the related characteristics of indi- 
viduals. The research men had better 
stick to physiology for a time. When 
that is understood, psychology will fol- 
low easily, if not automatically. The 
point of departure in studying indi- 
vidual humans is to examine a great 
many of them and record and compare 
the results. In other words, the point of 
departure for this staggering job may 
very well be my friend’s notebook. 
Measure and record, measure and 
record, until you have a thousand note- 
books over a period of at least twenty 
years. Not daily records, of course, but 
monthly or quarterly, and from infancy. 
To get a thousand records it would be 
wise to start with ten thousand subjects, 
half of them scientists’ children, for in- 
stance, whose parents can be counted on 
to codperate, and the other half inmates 
of orphan asylums, who can not easily 
escape. Examining stations should be 
strategically placed to catch those who 
move their residence. Under these con- 
ditions, at least a tenth of the subjects 
should last out the whole course of 
readings. A few hundred older children 
and adults might be included for com- 
— until the records extend over 


ages. 

On the prescribed day every subject 
will present himself at the clinic. He 
will be given a routine examination, but 
the officiating doctors will soon learn 
which points to watch for in each sub- 
ject. The garage mechanic who looks 
after our car knows by experience that 
the carburetor and the windshield 
wiper must be checked. My family doc- 
tor has similar favorite spots to observe 
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when I make my occasional call, but he 
can not measure most of them, and our 
joint decision whether or not his medi- 
cine has helped me is made on the 
vaguest grounds. The quarterly exam- 
inations in our proposed clinic will take 
note of all the above data as for Dmitri, 
plus motor patterns, galvanic index and 
a variety of other learned observations 
of which we laymen have never even 
heard—forming a series of graphs 
something like those which are made in 
such profusion for every soulless cor- 
poration. Theoretically the subject will 
be perfectly well when he calls, so his 
data will be more soundly comparable 
than the data my doctor gets of one in- 
disposition after another mild upset. 
Also, to make a curve, as any under- 
draftsman knows, you have to take 
your readings at intervals. 
Where possible, the subject’s close rela- 
tives will also be studied, for their bear- 
ing on his case, and as material for re- 
search in the dark regions of human 
heredity. Eugenics enthusiasts will find 
this whole programme lacking in 
drama. Is it not, however, a necessary 
preliminary to their plans, since in order 
to steer inheritance with anything like 
accuracy one should first find out con- 
cretely how it works? 

Record everything that can be meas- 
ured about these human guinea pigs, 
whether its use is at first apparent or not. 
These records will consume many tons 
of paper. Other tons will be saved (with 
the corresponding labor) in the repeti- 
tion of pages of “histories,” those in- 
accurate, subjective reports which now 
give physicians all the information they 
can get about any conditions prior to the 
moment of consultation. I suppose my 
lawyer friend dictated his history to 
fifty doctors, all of whom patiently 
wrote it down. In less space, they could 
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have had accurate notations, in figures, 
of his actual processes, year by year for 
his whole life. 

A dossier like this, growing with 
regular supplements, as good dentists 
now indicate new fillings on their plan 
of a patient’s teeth, would give the ex- 
aminers of Dmitri Karamazov at least 
an outline of his peculiarities, instead 
of the constellation of isolated points 
provided by one inspection. It would 
add at least another dimension to expert 
knowledge of human physiology. Dmi- 
tri’s chemistry, understood and cor- 
rected, might have saved him from his 
fate—a poor contribution to literature, 
but of no little value in life. The chem- 
istry of my lawyer friend, recorded 
and treated, might or might not have 
made him a better lawyer, but it would 
have spared him and his wife physica] 
and mental suffering to an incalculable 


After a long period of routine meas- 
uring, our clinic may turn its attention 
to formulas for diet and treatment. The 
objection at once arises that subjects can 
not be made to stick to their formulas. 
The unfortunate first thousand of 
course will be forced to (allowing for 
the nine thousand who manage to es- 
cape). If the system were extended and 
every one charted, I think most people 
would follow the formulas, first because 
it would be made easy for them, and 
second because no one would be a 
marked man, an invalid. One would be 
simply an individual who like every one 
else has his own régime to follow as a 
matter of course. He would go reg- 
ularly to the clinic or the doctor to keep 
him healthy, just as he now goes to the 
barber to keep him tidy. He would have 
his own food quite as casually as he now 
has his own clothes, and it would fit 
at least as well. But how about the 


human urge to get drunk and enjoy 
yourself by spending your reserves 
faster than the law allows? I doubt if 
there is much to be done about that. It 
may vitiate part of the records for many 
subjects in the adolescent stage. Unless 
people have a motive for discipline, they 
do not sacrifice their pleasure. For most 
adults, assured health would be motive 
enough. For the children there may by 
that time be some great national ad- 
venture like the Russian Five Year 
Plan, to give point to personal fitness. 
And for every one, the rapid check on 
results of any dissipation, and the pres- 
sure of public opinion, may keep orgies 
within reason. 

Our enterprise will have to be well 
organized for the protection of the 
cooking profession, if for nothing else. 
Food, for instance, can be reasonably 
standardized, or rather classified into a 
dozen or twenty different kinds from 
which the diner may fill his own pre- 
scription. The more personal elements 
in it might be combined in a sort of sup- 
plementary cake or biscuit, prepared to 
recipe by a public chemist. A dinner 
menu will not have to provide all the 
dismal specialties of a hospital kitchen, 
but why should it not be more sensible 
than at present, with food considered 
as fuel, rather than as a medium for 
rare zsthetic sensations? We have got 
over appreciating beautiful gilt chairs 
of precarious stability and back-breaking 
shape. Presently we shall get over ap- 
preciating delicious French sauces and 
titillating cocktails which damage our 
insides, 

The company dinners of the future 
will serve a wide variety of simple food, 
admirably cooked, and perhaps a few 
sound wines. By selecting the dishes and 
drinks which fit his programme, and 
taking one of his own prescribed bis- 
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cuits, a guest will be able to enjoy him- 
self, as the anti-caffeine advertisements 
now promise, without a sleepless night 
or a hangover. This would be a boon 
to touring lecturers and other enter- 
tained individuals. Even the privately 
formulated biscuit, which I admit 
sounds stuffy, may be omitted, and 
the citizen’s necessary chemicals ad- 
ministered in private once a day. It 
would be worth it to be spared the ritual 
of pills, tonics, laxatives, injections, 
which so large a fraction of the adult 
population now needs to keep it in 
something which approximates work- 
ing order. 


HAT is all this scheme but a form 
W or the much-argued preventive 
medicine? Nothing else; but it begins 
the work of prevention earlier than 
most plans proposed by my elders and 


betters, and applies it, once organized, 
to the whole population. It recognizes 
definite differences between normal in- 
dividuals, differences which have never 
been properly studied. Or hardly ever. 
There is a factory in Milwaukee that 
keeps minute health records of a group 
of employes and their families, well 
and sick. But of course most of them are 
taken on after they have reached a com- 
paratively advanced and uninteresting 
age. If a factory can do a job like this, 
why can not a foundation do a more 
thorough job along the same lines? 
They have only to begin, with the 
knowledge now available. Once records 
are systematically kept, new knowledge 
will come pouring in, at every 
step the methods of treatment of dis- 


ease, threatened disease, minor malad- 
justments of every kind. 

Chronic ailments, alas for Lydia 
Pinkham, would have a hard time get- 
ting started in the face of these constant 
readjustments of régime; organic trou- 
bles an even harder. Hypochondriacs 
would feel the kind of personal atten- 
tion and protection which used to be so 
important a function of the Almighty. 
It is comforting to feel that, if not the 
hair’s of one’s head, at least the units 
of one’s hemoglobin are numbered. 
Self-pity as a debilitating force would 
be consequently reduced. If the hypo- 
chondriacs follow their formulz, as 
they at least can be counted on to do, 
their physical symptoms will also de- 
crease. Pseudo-mystic cults will practi- 
cally ———: Hospitals may be bus- 

as headquarters for the 


ing 
various pr real ailments which 
today go undiagnosed. Emotional difh- 
ond will still have physical parallels, 
and psychiatrists will still be busy. 
Armed with the charts, however, they 
will have an easier task. The charts of 
these individuals will be watched with 
special care, since one neurotic patient 
in a hundred or so may really turn out 
to have the mysterious disease he 
dreads. But I do not think that many of 
them will survive the system. I think a 
hypochondriac is simply a person of sen- 
sitive nerves and physiological idiosyn- 
crasies, who can not be prescribed for 
by mass production. Once his special 
processes are jally observed and 
treated (sympathetically) he will be- 
come virtually obsolete. 


Conference vs. Lobby 


By P. W. WIitson 


In the last fifteen years sixty international conferences have 
come to more or less ignominious conclusions, all for the 
same essential reason 


N THE solar system, astronomers 
have noted at times certain vagaries 
of movement among the planets 

for which there was no obvious explana- 
tion. It was assumed that there must be 
some unknown celestial body, exerting 
an influence, which retards, accelerates 
and deflects the stars in their courses. 
In order to discern and to define this 
influence the mathematician has had to 
argue from the known to the unknown, 
and it has been a task of no little com- 
plexity. It required years of calcula- 
tion in several observatories to deduce 
the presence of the planet Neptune 
from the irregularities of the planet 
Uranus. 

The reader of newspapers can not be 
wholly unconscious of a somewhat sim- 
ilar influence on public affairs. There 
are phenomena, reported from day to 
day, for which he can give no reason 
based on facts within his knowledge. 
Things do not happen as it was antici- 
pated. Yet we are not able to say why 
they fail to happen. In the atmosphere 
itself, invisible to the eye and eluding 
other perceptions, there seems to be a 
kind of impalpable frustration. States- 
men announce objectives. Peoples ap- 
plaud. But the objectives are not 


attained. It is as if an airman were fly- 

ing full speed, as he supposes, through 
aut which, however, drift aside 
every hour or two, revealing the curious 
fact that the plane is precisely where it 
was before. Some unsuspected current 
in the atmosphere has counteracted 
the onward progress of the machine 
and, despite consumption of gasoline, 
brought it to a standstill. 

A war was fought to end war. In 
the hour of victory, President Wilson 
proceeded to Europe in order to lead 
the negotiation of a permanent peace. 
The peoples of a stricken world ap- 
peared to be unanimous in their en- 
thusiastic support of this policy. The 
progress of President Wilson through 
London, Paris and Rome was—as it 
seemed—a triumphant endorsement of 
conquering idealism. Beyond all skepti- 
cism of the pessimists, he had public 


Behind the scenes something then 
happened. There were delays and fric- 
tion. Hidden forces were ht into 
play below the surface of which the 

applauding populace were not allowed 
to know the e significance. They were 
forces so subtle, so persistent and so 
powerful that, week by week and month 
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by month, they defeated the declared 
hopes and wishes of mankind. Presi- 
dent Wilson, hailed as a prophet of the 
dawn, was sent empty away. 

At Genoa there was, once more, an 
international conference. Its aim was an 
appeasement of troubled Europe, and 
it was assumed that public opinion was 
prepared to go to great lengths in that 
direction. The conference met, and for 
weeks the wires were blocked by specu- 
lations, platitudinous eloquence, gen- 
eralities and resolutions which were in- 
tended to convey the absolute minimum 
of meaning. The conference failed, and 
hopes, confidently renewed, were again 
dashed to the ground. 

More lately, in language of the ut- 
most gravity, statesmen of the highest 
eminence warned the world that the 
nations are facing a crisis of momentous 
importance to civilization. The supreme 
issues of peace and war were said to be 
at stake. Owing to the depression, doz- 
ens of millions of breadwinners were 
out of work, and everywhere revolution 
was smoldering. Under these circum- 
stances of desperate urgency, as they 
were announced to be, two con ces, 
representative of the whole of a suffer- 
ing mankind, assembled. The cost of 
these conferences to the taxpayer was 
not small and the ceremonial amid 
which they opened their proceedings 
was Olympian in its solemnity. If sim- 
ple, the aims were far-reaching. At 
Geneva, there was to be obtained a sub- 
stantial relief from the dangerous men- 
ace of armaments in Europe. The 
conference in London was to adopt 
measures to facilitate the immediate re- 
sumption of trade. Yet both confer- 
ences, thus called under what was stated 


to be an imperative necessity, collapsed 
in abject anticlimax, nor was there any 


reason to be discovered, especially in 
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respect of armaments, that was com- 
mensurate with the calamity. 

At Stresa and elsewhere the Dan- 
ubian countries as a group have con- 
ferred similarly, and not before it was 
time. Their insolvencies were epidemic. 
Yet economic federation in eastern Eu- 
rope, though in the obvious interest of 
all concerned, has been defeated. Even 
at Ottawa the British Empire, discuss- 
ing its commercial destinies with Elga- 
rian pomp and circumstance, could 
achieve nothing substantial, save bad 
temper, and of this there was a plethora. 


INCE the Armistice fifteen years have 
S elapsed. More than sixty interna- 
tional conferences have been held, and 
the League of Nations has added its 
own numerous meetings. Yet there are 
delays, prevarications, avoidance of is- 
sues and a strange refusal to arrive at 
obvious decisions, nor need we be sur- 

rised if people suggest that, as a dip- 
laeatte method, conferences are futile. 
They are the wheel on which, one by 
one in turn, every statesman of inter- 
national vision has been broken. Lloyd 
George, turning internationalist, was 
crushed. Briand and Herriot, when in- 
ternationalist, were no more fortunate. 
Cecil, Henderson and MacDonald have 
been sidetracked. Beaverbrook, as an 
im , shared the same fate. Roose- 
velt and Cordell Hull have appealed 
for what seemed to be reason, military 
and economic, and appealed in vain. 
The world was politely appreciative. 
But nothing was allowed to result. 

It is inevitable that people should 
lose faith in conferences as a diplomatic 
method. But does this diagnosis probe 
to the root of the matter? Have they 
the whole truth within them who, like 
Winston Churchill, would abandon 
Parliaments of Man and Federations of 
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- World, and hand back diplomacy to 

foreign offices, embassies and legations 
of the old style? Is it the time to disin- 
tegrate the League of Nations itself, 
and forget that, on the pages of history, 
so foolish an attempt to create a holy 
alliance of all the incompatibilities was 
ever recorded as a satire of altruism? Or 
is such talk tantamount to begging the 
question? 

We have to ask ourselves why so 
many of these conferences have had to 
be held. For the fun of it? Hardly. If 
conferences have seemed to be advis- 
able, it is because there are problems 
which ambassadors are not able to solve 
by simpler negotiation. They are prob- 
only be discussed—so it is 
round table. It may not be, therefore, 
the conference as a method that is 
wrong. If there were a will to succeed, 
whatever the method, would not a way 
be found? 

A favorite theory is that a kind of 
original sin called nationalism has 
’ brought civilization to a standstill. As a 
shocking example, people point to Ger- 
many and the Nazis. 

The theory is plausible. But is it ade- 
quate to the facts? Long before the 
Nazis in Germany to burn the 
works of Helen Keller and to hound 
Einstein out of the country, conferences 
were separating without achieving full 
results, and the Germans argue that 
Nazis are only returning to militarism 
because their neighbors sitting at con- 
ferences—refused to abandon it. Nor 
are the Nazis the only people in the 
world. Women by the million have met, 
talked and signed monster petitions in 
favor of disarmament. A wave of pacifist 
sentiment has swept universities, so con- 
servative as Oxford, where resolutions 


declining to fight have been carried by 
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the youth that, in the event of war, 
would be called upon to bear arms. With 
the Kellogg Pact on record—and even 
if there had been no Kellogg Pact—no 
statesman in a responsible position 
would dare, pointblank, to combat the 
demand for a reduction in armaments; 
and on the economic side, expert opin- 
ion, in universities, banks and else- 
where, seems to be, in effect, no less 
unanimous. Reports and resolutions of 


every kind have been promulgated for — 


years, demanding the right to trade. 

In the diplomatic field an intensified 
patriotism has certainly developed. It 
has been worked up by those who per- 
haps have their own reasons for work- 
ing it up. But as Edith Cavell once re- 
marked in another connection, “patriot- 
ism is not enough.” In his dictionary 
Dr. Johnson, who was as a Tory 
as ever breathed out prejudices but also 
an honest man, defined patriotism as 
“the last refuge of a scoundrel.” So 
with a good deal of what is called na- 
tionalism. When drawing the teeth of 
their victims in public, quack dentists, 
in the days of yore, sometimes had a 
brass band playing big music as a pre- 
caution against the cries of the patient. 
Is it possible that the flag may also 
serve as a convenient camouflage for 
“loyalties,” as Galsworthy used to put 
it, of a somewhat more intimate sig- 
nificance? 


ELECTED legislatures there is a 
chamber for Schnee, surrounded by 

a gallery for the admiring public. But 
in order to reach the of “the 
house,” the statesman must pass 
through the portals of what, mysteri- 
ously, is called “the lobby.” It is not so 
conspicuous in its architectural design 
as the chamber but, none the less, it is a 
recognized part of the ground plan. 
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The lobby has its uses and, some cynics 
have suggested, its abuses also. It is the 
arena where “the boys,” as they are 
amicably described by the experts, play 
politics as a game. It is not a game that 
every politician plays. There are count- 
less men in public life—all honor to 
them—who show by their example that 
honesty is the best politics. But the game 
can not be ignored. 

In some quiet corner of the lobby, 

symbolic coins are tossed into the ex- 
pectant air. If it be heads, the politician 
wins. If it be only tails, the public loses. 
You can not understand the making of 
contemporary history in all its ramifica- 
tions unless you know who owns the 
coin. 
In diplomacy it is the custom to be 
polite. From the Kingdom of Ruritania 
there arrives an envoy plenipotentiary, 
accredited to a conference. He is greeted 
with profound respect. No one would 
dream of questioning his motives. His 
only desire is to render disinterested 
service to his country and to mankind. 
But does not His Excellency pass to his 
desk, with its blotter and its inkwell, 
through a lobby? How else can he enter 
the conference hall? And in the inter- 
national lobby are there no quiet corners 
where coins are tossed into the air? 

If his Ruritanian Excellency says 
anything from the rostrum, which does 
sometimes happen, it is broadcast over 
land and sea, as an official pronounce- 
ment. There are headlines—“Ruritania 
Calls a Halt” or “Ruritania Demands a 
Fair Deal”—nor is anybody so rude as 
to hint that, in all probability, not one 

what the envoy plenipotentiary, 
speaking ostensibly for his an 
driving at—still less that his country- 
men, if they did know his real meaning, 
would be such fools as to approve of it. 
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The Ruritanian Excellency is accepted, 
not as a penny-in-the-slot machine re- 
peating by rote, but at face value. No 
mental reservations over his credentials 
are permitted. They would be contrary 
to diplomatic etiquette. Nor is it any 
one’s concern that, during his mission, 
Ruritania itself may have risen in re- 
volt against his party and replaced the 
Government by an opposition which 
had been compelled to live in prison or 
in exile. 

Would not some mysteries be eluci- 
dated if it were realized that delegates 
to conferences are no different in men- 
tality and environment from statesmen 
elected to legislatures nearer home? 
Where can we find a distinction of prin- 
ciple between the game of politics 
played in an international and that same 
game played in a national lobby? It is 
the same game. It is played for similar 
stakes. It is played according to identi- 
cal rules. It is not the game of France 
versus Germany or Bulgaria versus 
Yugoslavia. France and Germany and 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia are merely the 
flags on the grandstand. The game it- 
self is the private versus the public in- 
terest, and it may be the business of a 
diplomat to see to it that the public 
interest does not get the upper hand. 

Even on a well-lighted stage things 
may be more than they seem to be. 
Gandhi’s ashram has been a place of 
sincere and reverent prayer. But is 
prayer inconsistent with politics? Not 
entirely. The Brahmans of Bombay, as 
they conduct their cotton mills, do not 
object at all to financing a Satyagraha 
that happens to include a boycott of 
competing cotton cloth woven in Lan- 
cashire. What does worry them is the 
Mahatma’s insistence that “untouch- 
ables” are citizens. They employ the 
“untouchables” who, belonging to the 
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“depressed classes,” can be had the 
cheaper, and, in seeking to liberate these 
wage slaves, there are hints that Gandhi 
has lost influence in the Nationalist 
movement. 

It is obviously to the interest of the 
United States that her attitude towards 
the Philippines and Cuba should be 
above the least suspicion of sordid in- 
tention. The relations between this 
country and Latin America depend en- 
tirely on that confidence being un- 
shaken. Every legislator knows it. 
Every newspaper is aware of it. But is 
there no lobby to be considered? Do 
we not hear casual talk about Cuban 
sugar? Are there not hints of imported 
Philippine hemp and peanuts? It re- 
quires courage in a politician to deter- 
mine destinies that affect the peace of 
Asia and the unity of the American 
hemisphere solely on their merits. 
Policy is like one of those boats on the 
medieval Rhine which had to run the 
gauntlet of the castles where barons did 
not argue but exacted toll. 

The passage of a tariff through Con- 
gress is a deliberately adjusted process. 
Persons of poetic insight refer to the 
lobby during these susceptible periods 
as a kind of exchange of ideas—a word- 
game in which copper comes to terms 
with wool and agricultural machinery 
sympathizes with the industrial infancy 
of protected textiles. In the zest of the 
tit-for-tat a tariff may be entirely trans- 
formed. The legislature that set out to 
reduce the burden, may end by piling an 
added burden on the back of all con- 
cerned. 


HaT is the difference between 
discussing tariffs nationally in 
Washington or Paris and discussing 
them internationally at Stresa, Ottawa 
or in London? On every side these 
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conferences were beleaguered by the 
usual lobbies. Every industry, urban 
and rural, that considered itself to be 
affected by proposed changes in rates of 
duties or quotas, mobilized and financed 
its forces. Currencies themselves were 
commandeered. They had been media 
of exchange. They were regarded as a 
combined tariff on imports and subsidy 
on exports. To all other kinds of war 
there was added a free-for-all between 
dollars, pounds and francs. 

In the lobby diplomats, like politi- 
cians, play partners. At some point of 
detail, an English expert and an Italian 
expert may seem to be opposed. Yet 
each of them, by wrangling with the 
other, is serving a common end. He is 
prolonging the filibuster and holding 
up the progress of business. By insisting 
on a quota in Czechoslovakia the diplo- 
mat helps, let us say, a Rumanian who 
also wishes, on his side, to insist on a 
quota. The two quotas seem to be con- 
trary. In reality, they are a kind of 
electric positive and negative that stim- 
ulate each other. 

Weare told that millions of men are 
conscripts under arms and that billions 
of dollars are spent on munitions. Why 
not liberate the conscripts? Why not 
save the money? On the floor of a con- 
ference everybody agrees that it should 
be done. But how about the lobby? 

An order to build a battleship is can- 
celed by agreement. It is a victory for 
common sense and international good 
will. But somebody loses the spending 
of $50,000,000 and it hurts somebody 
“like hell.” For a great and gallant 
service promotion of officers is arrested, 
and that also hurts. So with a reduction 
of armies, a scrapping of big guns and 
tanks, the abolition of chemical warfare. 
There are employment and profit in 
these activities. Tens of thousands of 


brave and honorable men, and some 
men who are so human as to be mer- 
cenary, have consecrated their lives and 
invested the comfort of their families 
within these condemned occupations. 
In the lobby entrenched militarism 
stands at bay. It is fighting for its exist- 
ence. 

The playing partners thus continues. 
On the floor the French are naturally 
shocked by Germany’s demand for 
equality in armaments. But in the 
lobby that is a familiar calling of 
trumps. Nothing is so serviceable to the 
armaments industry in France as talk 
about the rearmament of Germany. So 
in Japan. There is no real objection to 
photographs of the Red Army mo- 
bilized for review on the square of the 
Kremlin at Moscow. Higher appropria- 
tions for preparedness can be demanded 
in Tokyo. On every committee that dis- 
cusses a reduction of armaments and 
every sub-committee the experts on all 
sides play into one another’s hands, 
magnifying differences of detail, invent- 
ing demurrers, chopping logic, com- 
plicating formulas and employing every 
artifice to keep the system of war in be- 
ing. That nations are nervous is also 
true. People are apt to be nervous when 
an organization within the common- 
wealth fills the cellars of the citizens 
with dynamite. 

This comedy has now gone on for 
sixty years. It is no different from what 
it always has been. In 1870 Queen Vic- 
toria, at the instance of Gladstone, ap- 
pealed to the King of Prussia to come to 
terms with France over armaments. Bis- 
marck’s answer was that the King of 
Prussia was too proud of his army to al- 
low it to be discussed. Doubtless he was 
proud of Moltke’s marvelous creation. 
But it was the lobby that used a King’s 
Pride as nom possumus. 
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The Czar Nicholas and Tolstoy dif- 
fered over many matters. Like Lit- 
vinoff and Mussolini, who also differ, 
they united in the demand for the only 
basis of peace, namely, a reduction of 
armaments. At the Hague conferences 
were held, and Andrew Carnegie built 
a palace for the purpose. Even in pal- 
aces there are lobbies, and the veto of 
the lobbies was absolute. Nothing was 
done. 

Before the War, I was among the 
writers who exposed the armaments 
lobby. I write nothing now that was not 
written then. Essentially, Europe faces 
the same situation. 

Take a great firm like Krupps. It was 
supposed to be a German firm. In re- 
ality it was an international organiza- 
tion of armament interests that spread 
in a network over England, France, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary and Russia. To 
this international industry it made no 
difference how guns were to be fired. 
The profit was in the guns, and artillery 
was manufactured, therefore, which 
could be used on both sides of the 
trenches. The directors of the appar- 
ently opposed firms would be found be- 
longing to the same interlocking finance. 
It was the lobby of this huge enterprise, 
subsidizing newspapers and influencing 
governments, that created the condi- 
tions which made inevitable the World 
War. 

The lobby represents no more than 
a minority. But old “Joe” Chamberlain, 
who had a grim way of putting things 
and knew politics, was under no illusions 
as to its authority. “When it comes to 
votes,” he would say, “one man with an 
interest is worth ten men with a princi- 
ple.” The lobby focuses the challenge of 
the minority against majority rule. It 
is powerful not because it is multitudi- 
nous, but because it holds the strategic 
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position, and, shielded by secrecy, can 
afford to be unscrupulous. 

The international organization of 
mankind is not a small undertaking. It 
is sure to be a slow process. On the 
other hand, the arrest of the stream 


of progress by a dam across the gorge 
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is a grave matter. The waters accumu- 
late behind the dam and the dam 
bursts. It happened in August, 1914. 
It may happen again. If it be a choice 
between civilization and the lobby, is 
it civilization that ought to be sacri- 
ficed? 


Thieves 


By Husert CREEKMORE 


FTEN have I wished to chain the dawn 
below horizon’s rim, attenuate 
the tranquil moments of its blushing stain 
upon the gray, and keep the day at naught. 
Too little peace spins in the sun of noon, 
The farthest deaths and massacres are mine 


to bear before the bodies yet are cool. 

The tight-knit world must flinch in every mile 
concertedly aghast at each diverse 

atrocity. I have my own deep source 

of sorrow and would tend its jealous hurt 
without encroaching pleas to pay my court 

to others’ ills. The wind and sun must merge 
as solitary mine before they purge. 


Rejuvenating Old Man River 


By Wayne 


While the railroads still 


cry poverty, 


, American rivers bear 


more traffic today than they did before the Civil War 


LD MAN RIVER is humming again. 

In the last few years he has 

been carrying more of the na- 

tion’s commerce than ever before— 

more than in the palmy days of Mark 

Twain’s piloting before the Civil War, 

more than in the revival of river traffic 

with the “floating palaces” of the ’Sev- 

enties and "Eighties. Steamboat whistles 

are now heard daily on rivers that were 
almost silent from 1912 to 1920. 

True, the old romance of the rivers 
has not come back. Though several an- 
tiquated showboats are still doing busi- 
ness, the new river vessels—many of 
them with steel hulls and Diesel en- 
gines—are without the sentimental 
appeal of the ornamented side-wheelers 
that flourished half a century ago, 
bringing Jenny Lind, political spell- 
binders, and glamorous gamblers to the 
river towns. Few of the new boats carry 

nor do they engage in races 
comparable to that thrilling event of 
1870 in which the Robert E. Lee 
steamed from New Orleans to St. Louis 
in three days, eighteen hours and four- 
teen minutes, defeating the famous 
Natchez. 

In the days of hoop skirts, the cry of 
“Steamboat a-comin’!” awakened the 
sleepy river towns to feverish activity. 


Scarcely any one was too busy to go 
down to the wharf and watch the packet 
come in, its twin funnels belching black 
smoke and its crew making ready for 
the exchange of passengers and cargo. 
Every boy hoped some day to run off 
and work on a steamboat that would 
carry him to the magic cities of St. 
Louis, New Orleans and Cincinnati. 

The new river vessels, as a rule, are 
much faster than the old flatboats, built 
to float “on a heavy dew”; and they 
move enormously larger loads. One 
barge has carried on a single passage 
8,000 bales of cotton, or 150 freight- 
car loads. On the Ohio and the lower 
Mississippi, it is common to see a tow- 
boat pushing six to a dozen barges, each 
laden with a thousand tons of coal. An 
unusually large boat recently pushed 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans thirty- 
two containing a total of 600,000 
bushels of coal. The trip was made in 
less than sixteen days, and the freight 
bill was $18,000, or one-tenth of the 
cost of shipping this coal by rail at $100 
per car. This saving was exceptional; 
but, pany the use : the rivers 
saves from ten to twenty-five cent 
of the all-rail rates. meres 

In 1929, the rivers of the United 
States carried 135,000,000 tons of 
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freight, as compared with 93,000,000 
tons in 1924. The business depression 
did not reduce this traffic as drastically 
as it did that of the railroads. In 1930, 
steel mills in the Pittsburgh district 
shipped more than a million tons by 
river, increasing their water shipments 
over those of 1929 despite a drop in out- 


ut. 

. The rivers, of course, have been high- 
ways for travel and transport since pre- 
historic days. Indian canoeists used 
them, and the first European explorers 
and missionaries in the new world fol- 
lowed the water routes. Benjamin 
Franklin promoted inland navigation; 
George Washington was president of a 
canal corporation; and, a century later, 
Theodore Roosevelt declared that 
“There is an intimate relation between 
our streams and the development of 
all the other great permanent sources 
of wealth.” 

Great Lake sailboats and steamers 
and Ohio rafts and side-wheelers car- 
ried most of the pioneers who cleared 
and settled the wilderness of the Mis- 
sissippi valley; and in the South, river 
boats moved much of the cotton to 
market over a long period. But finally 
the quicker transportation by rail put 
the old steamers out of business, except 
on the Lakes. During the first quarter 
of this century, the rivers were almost 
idle. Many of the river towns became 
known as dead towns, as far as business 
was concerned, and the river trade was 
lamented as gone forever. 


HE rebirth of river transportation 
Thad its origin in 1918, the final year 
of the World War. William G. Mc- 
Adoo, then director general of the 
American railroads, had appointed a 
committee to investigate the feasibility 
of reviving river traffic to relieve the 
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railroads, which at that time were 
heavily overburdened. The committee, 
in its report, advised the establishment 
of barge lines on the lower Mississippi 
and on several of the rivers of Alabama. 

Armed with this recommendation, 
certain Mid-Western and Southern 
business men called upon Mr. McAdoo 
in May, 1918, and urged him to es- 
tablish a barge line with Federal capital. 
This was done within the next two 
months; and by September the line was 
in operation, with a few barges and tow- 
boats belonging to the United States 
engineers. The Government intended 
this venture to last only for the dura- 
tion of the War, which—it happened— 
ended two months later; but the river 
cities were anxious to have the service 
continued as an experiment to determine 
the practicability of river transportation, 
and their wishes prevailed. 

The experiment was a costly one at 
first. The Inland and Coastwise Water- 
ways Service, operating under the War 
Department and badly tied with red 
tape, lost nearly a million dollars a 
year from 1920 to 1924, inclusive. But 
in the latter year, the plan of organiza- 
tion was changed. The Inland Water- 
ways Corporation was formed along the 
lines of a private business corporation, 
but with the Federal Government own- 
ing the entire capital. It was not long 
after this that, under the efficient man- 
agement of Major General Thomas Q. 
Ashburn, the deficits were changed to 
profits. The corporation has now earned 
profits of more than a million dollars. 
It has been the intention of the Govern- 
ment all along, of course, to turn the 
corporation -over to private hands as 
soon as it has fulfilled its experimental 
purpose. General Ashburn recently pre- 
dicted that this change is near at hand. 
For 1932, the operations of the In- 
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land Waterways Corporation showed a 
profit of $771,073 for the Lower Mis- 
sissippi section alone. This amount was 
earned in spite of the business depres- 
sion and the rise of new competition 
from private barge lines. In addition 
to this profit, the corporation had a re- 
serve of $5,000,000 deposited in part 
with the Federal Treasury and in part 
with commercial banks. 

Railway men frequently have 
pointed out that this corporation has 
certain “hidden costs” which the public 
pays. It is exempted from certain taxes, 
it spends nothing for maintenance of the 
waterways, and it pays no interest on its 
capital. On the other hand, General 
Ashburn holds that these “hidden 
costs” amount to only 1.23 mills per ton 
mile and that their being entered upon 
the corporation’s books would not erase 
all of the recent profits. As for taxes, 
the corporation owns little assessable 
property except in Birmingham, where 
it does pay taxes. The taxes on its other 
property, at the rate paid by other barge 
lines, would be trifing, The corpora- 
tion’s connection with the Government, 
in fact, has been a disadvantage in that 
it was unable to wipe out its early deficits 
by receivership proceedings as a purely 
private organization might have done. 
It has suffered also from being forced 
by political pressure to operate on the 
upper Mississippi before channel im- 
provements had progressed far enough 
to allow loading the barges to a profit- 
able depth. 

Moreover, this and the other 
lines have been handicapped by dis- 
criminatory ing by the rail- 


roads. Thus the rail freight rate on 
sugar from New Orleans to Chicago, a 
distance of 900 miles, was lowered to 
twenty-eight cents per hundredweight 
while the rate from New Orleans to 
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Kansas City, 866 miles, remained at 
sixty-five cents. The difference is ex- 
plained by the fact that the railways 
had effective water competition to Chi- 
cago but not to Kansas City—until the 
summer of 1933. Many similar dis- 
criminations could be cited. If this 
slashing of rail rates crippled the barge 
lines, there would be no moaning 
among railroad executives. Shippers 
benefit by the lower rates, where and 
when they exist, but they will have no 
assurance of the continuance of the re- 
ductions until the barge lines are operat- 
ing upon a more permanent basis. 


HE stimulation of river 

tion has been effected not only by 
the example of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation and by the fact that railway 
freight rates are much higher now than 
when the old steamers flourished but 
also by channel and terminal improve- 
ments which the Government has made. 
This federal interest in interior water- 
ways is not new. A century ago Uncle 
Sam assumed responsibility for the riv- 
ers when Cornelius Vanderbilt, coun- 
seled by Daniel Webster, successfully 
attacked the private waterways syndi-- 
cate formed by Robert Fulton and 
Robert Livingston Stevens. 

During the last four years, however, 
the Government has spent twice as 
much upon river developments as in 
any earlier period of the same length. 
On the lower Mississippi and the Ohio, 
a nine-foot channel is now open all the 
way from New Orleans to Pittsburgh, 
and this channel is lighted for night 
piloting. Smaller channels extend up to 
Minneapolis, Chicago and Kansas City; 
and the Minneapolis channel is now be- 
ing deepened to nine feet as a part of 
the public works programme of the 
Roosevelt Administration. Albany has 
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been made an ocean port with a twenty- 
seven-foot channel. Additional im- 
provements are being made in the War- 
rior and other rivers, and considerable 
progress has been made on the pro- 
tected inner channel along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. 

The major phase of this improve- 
ment programme opened with the sign- 
ing of the Rivers and Harbors Act by 
President Hoover in July, 1930. This 
act directly authorized expenditures 
totaling nearly $144,000,000 and ap- 
proved additional projects estimated to 
cost about twice this amount. These 
projects include the canalizing of the 
Great Lakes system as well as river 
improvements. 

The business depression has inter- 
fered with the prompt carrying out of 
some of the provisions of this bill. 
While the promoters of the approved 
developments have argued for prompt- 
ness not only to facilitate river trans- 
portation but also to increase employ- 
ment, Congress refused to grant the 
large appropriations asked for. In Sep- 
tember, 1932, however, the War De- 
partment allotted $26,000,000 for riv- 
ers and harbors projects in a programme 
to aid employment, and in July, 1933, 
important waterways projects to cost 
approximately $90,000,000 were in- 
cluded in the new public works scheme. 

Opposition to the programme of 
river development has come mainly 
from the railroad operators, who fear 
the rivalry of water transportation and 
who object to the Government’s aid to 
the river carriers. The river men reply 
that the Government is now subsidizing 
air lines and oceanic shipping with fat 
mail contracts that sometimes pay more 
than a dollar a letter and that the Gov- 
ernment has pampered the railways 
from their origin to the present day. 
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They point out that, beginning in the 
middle of the last century, the Govern- 
ment has given the railroads enormous 
grants of land. According to the compu- 
tation of Patrick J. Hurley, former Sec- 
retary of War, these grants have totaled 
155,504,000 acres—an area larger than 
that of the Atlantic seaboard States 
from Maine to North Carolina, inclu- 
sive. It has given them many kinds of 
financial assistance and even now is lend- 
ing them enormous sums which few 
people expect to see repaid. It granted 
them numerous benefits in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, including a heav- 
ily watered valuation. In many early 
cases, the Government even lent en- 
gineers and troops actually to construct 
the railroads—soldiers who were paid 
not by the railroads but by the taxpay- 
ers. In view of these circumstances, river 
men hold that the railway operators are 
scarcely the ones to talk about keeping 
the Government out of the transporta- 
tion business. 

Some of the Western railroad ex- 
ecutives, however, are sympathetic with 
river developments. They recall the ad- 
vice of that veteran railroad builder, 
the late James J. Hill, who in 1907 
warned the railroad world against re- 
garding inland waterways as rivals. 
“You can not find a man eminent in 
railroading in this country,” he de- 
clared, “who is not also an ardent ad- 
vocate of waterway improvement. The 
future of the waterway is assured, not 
so much as a competitor but as a helper 
of the railroads. 

The river enthusiasts contend that 
the revival of waterway rtation 
is likely to aid the railroads instead of 
harming them. Just as the railroads, in 
their early days, extended their lines 
into the Western wilderness and became 
the forerunners of agricultural and in- 


dustrial development, so the water car- 
riers will stimulate new business in the 
regions they serve. They will make pos- 
sible the development of new industries 
in the inland cities—industries which 
would not be profitable except for the 
lower transportation rates offered by 
the waterways. And as these new in- 
dustries are stimulated, the railways 
will share in the profit. Additional in- 
dustries mean bigger payrolls, more 
buying power and consequently more 
railroad tonnage. 


ATERWAYS offer by far the cheap- 
est means of transportation, and 
it is difficult to minimize or to offset such 
a basic economic fact. When wheat sold 
for two dollars a bushel, the freight rate 
seemed unimportant. But when the 
price fell to forty cents, farmers natu- 
rally became more interested in water- 
ways developments which promised a 
saving of five to ten cents a bushel, 
which means an addition of this amount 
to the price the farmer receives. 


As Herbert Hoover pointed out ing 


when he was still Secretary of Com- 
merce, “If we have backloading, one 
thousand bushels of wheat can be trans- 
ported one thousand miles on the Great 
Lakes or on the sea for $20 or $30. It 
can be done on a modern equipped 
Mississippi barge for $60 or $70, and it 
costs by rail from $150 to $200. These 
statements are not based —_— hypothet- 
ical calculations but on 

freight rates. The indirect te of 
the cheaper water transportation to the 
farmer are of wider importance than 
the savings on individual shipments 
indicate.” 

The American farmer, though he has 
been receiving much less for his wheat, 
must pay from six to twelve cents a 
bushel more in freight charges than be- 
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fore the World War. This high charge 
puts him at a serious disadvantage to 
foreign competitors. Whereas it costs 
11.9 cents to transport a bushel of wheat 
from South Dakota to Liverpool, it 
costs only 7.23 cents for the much 
longer distance from the Argentine. 
The completion of the St. Lawrence 
and Mississippi waterways promises to 
erase this disadvantage for most Ameri- 
can wheat growers. 

Inland manufacturers hope to benefit 
from the waterways almost as much as 
the farmers. For instance, farm imple- 
ments are manufactured at Moline, 
Illinois, and some of these are shipped 
to the Pacific coast. The all-rail rate is 
$1.86 per hundredweight. The rail- 
ocean rate by way of Baltimore is $1.10. 
But now the implements can be shipped 
at the low rate of sixty-five cents by be- 
ing sent down the Mississippi by barge 
and transferred to an ocean steamer at 
New Orleans. 

The opening of both the St. Law- 
rence and the Mississippi outlets is be- 
urged as a means to overcome 
the handicap which the interior of the 
country incurred from the cutting of the 
Panama Canal. This canal benefits the 
coastal regions on both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, but its economies do not ex- 
tend to the vast area lying between the 
Great Lakes and the Rockies. Instead, 
the midland States are placed at a dis- 
advantage because of the lower freight 
rates which the canal gives to areas with 
which they must compete. States on the 
Atlantic seaboard, for instance, are able 
to buy Washington and Oregon lumber, 
shipped by Panama, cheaper than they 
can buy it from the interior States which 
must ship by rail. The result of this low- 

ing of water rates between the two 


coasts and of the raising of freight rates, 
as Mr. Hoover has pointed out, was “to 
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shrink what would otherwise have been 
a normal growth of midwest industry 
and drive it closer to the seaboard.” 
Thus in the last twenty years the 
Mississippi valley States have lost sev- 
enteen seats in Congress. The St. Louis 
area within a radius of fifty miles has 
lost six per cent in population while the 
nation as a whole gained thirty-three 
per cent. A St. Louis chemical company 
transferred a large part of its operations 
to Massachusetts because Texas sulphur 
could be shipped to Massachusetts by 
water at less than half the rate to St. 
Louis by rail. A pharmacal company 
moved half its production from St. 
Louis to New Jersey to reduce its trans- 
portation costs to the West coast. A 
cartridge company at Alton, Lllinois, 


built a branch factory in Connecticut 
because of lower shipping costs from the 


latter State to the Western and South- 
ern States and to Central and South 
America. In Minnesota, non-agricul- 
tural industry has been cut in half it is 
claimed since the passage of the 1920 
Transportation Act. 


D-WESTERNERS believe that inland 
water transportation will restore 
these industrial losses. The proposed 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
promises a greater saving than the river 
systems. Being deeper, it will allow 
ocean steamers to call at Chicago 
Duluth, thus obviating the need 

for trans- shipment; and it will 
less expense for upkeep. But the larger 
river systems are believed to offer sub- 
stantial savings too. It would be neces- 
sary to put a damper on the pork-bar- 
rel, log-rolling type of Congressman 
who would have Uncle Sam canalize 
every crayfish creek in his home dis- 
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trict; but the major rivers of the nation 
are natural highways for commerce, 
and it is likely that they can be utilized 
to great advantage. 

Already the Ohio—Mississippi route 
is being used for large shipments of 
coal, iron pipe and soap on the down 
trip, and vegetable oils, sugar and coffee 
on the return. The newer boats make 
the downstream trip in six days and the 
return in twelve to fourteen days. As 
a rule, their time schedules are about 
double those of freight trains. 

At one time the Ohio and Mississippi 
fleets constituted, in number of vessels, 
America’s largest merchant marine. 
Though it was not until 1817 that the 
first side-wheeler churned up the Mis- 
sissippi, nearly two thousand river 
steamers were in operation in the mid- 
dle of the last century. Now, with larger 
ships, the river tonnage is greater than 
in 1850, and waterway enthusiasts be- 
lieve that the growth has scarcely be- 
gun. In 1930, the Department of Com- 
merce reported that 200 common 
carriers, 98 contract carriers and 187 
private carriers, with a total value of 
$150,000,000, were plying the inland 
waterways of the United States, and 
river men look forward to the doubling 
of these within a few years. 

Old Man River has become more 
than an object of sentiment. Twenty- 
five years ago, the Mississippi was al- 
most as placid as when De Soto viewed 
it in 1542, before Shakespeare was born, 
or when Joliet and Marquette paddled 
down it in 1673. But now modern ves- 
sels are chugging along with precious 
cargoes, and the river people believe 
that the whistles of the packets and tow- 
boats herald the opening of a new era 


in inland transportation. 


Foreign Missions 


By Joun Core McKim 


EOPLE in America who support 

the foreign missions of their sects 

usually give their money on the 
assumption, encouraged by denomina- 
tional “literature,” that the characteris- 
tics of their bodies, or of American 
Protestantism generally, are being 
reproduced in heathen lands. It is 
obvious that only by appealing to sec- 
tarian, cultural and sectional (separate 
Boards are maintained by Northern 
and Southern Methodists and Pres- 
byterians) prejudices could there be 
so much duplication of missionary 
machinery. 

I am ~~ from to see the 
achievement of this end. I would far 
rather see Japan revert to the conditions 
of fifty years ago than see it embrace 
the religion of Dayton, et hoc genus 
omne. But people who take money on 
the understanding that they are going 
to doa given thing should either do that 
thing or (like Mrs. Buck) resign their 


things that go to 
prove that this point of view is held 
(though not always -~ coherently) 
by the great body of contributors to 
American Protestant missions. Among 
them is the insistence, very noticeable 
during the last nine months, upon the 
importance of various tenets, on the 


A thirty-year plan which would end the whole problem 


- of officials not generally famous for 
their doctrinal ity. 

This sudden access of orthodoxy is 
synchronous with, and has greatly in- 
formed, their denunciations of a certain 
book ( Rethinking Missions, a Laymen’s 
Inquiry After One Hundred Years) 
which appeared nearly a year ago. The 
usual procedure with to un- 
pleasant books is to condemn and ig- 
nore: but this work, it seems, must be 
continuously discredited because its 
authors promise to issue a number of 
supplementary volumes embodying 
their “Fact-finders’ Reports.” (These 
reports, as regards China, are now out. 
Those for Japan, where the situation is 
more scandalous, were promised for last 
March but are not yet—this is August 
—to hand.) 

They were not hostile to the book 
when it first appeared, though its doc- 
trinal looseness was its most obtrusive 
feature, much touted in press notices. 
What really excites the Mission Board 
officials is a series of ions which, 
if adopted, would deprive at least four- 
fifths of them of their raison d’étre. It is 
high time that some of them were 
adopted. So far as doctrinal considera- 
tions are involved, it ought to be obvious 
that there is no obstacle to greatly reduc- 
ing the number of these officials im- 
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mediately. The sole difference which 
led to the severance of Northern and 
Southern Methodists and Presbyterians 
was that which concerned the question 
of slavery: never an issue in Japan and 
long a dead one here. Methodists unite, 
in that country, to form a single Japan 
Methodist Church. Similarly, Presby- 
terians and Reformed are merged in a 
single native denomination. The main- 
tenance of six American Methodist 
Boards and at least four for the Pres- 

byterian-Reformed group looks like 
what, in municipal politics, is unkindly 
described as graft. ioe, we have 
looked only within particular ecclesi- 
astical systems which have never been 
separated by doctrinal differences. 

There is not now any reason why 

ions should not go much fur- 
ther. With a few trifling concessions 
(which need be scarcely more than 
verbal) to fundamentalists, a merger, 
similar to that which already exists in 
the United Church of Canada, could be 
effected tomorrow if it could be done 
without tly diminishing the num- 
ber of in 
the hands of “consecrated laymen.” 
Even the idea of some sort of codpera- 
tion with openly non-Christian religions 
has met with a measure of approval. A 
manifesto appearing—in J, 
January, 1933, bearing the names of 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Con- 
gregationalist, Reformed, and Quaker 
missionaries, tells us that: “Christianity 
and the other religions are sufficiently 
in agreement in their fundamental doc- 
trines about God and man.” 

This attitude, which is not widely 
advertised in American denominational 
“literature,” is the result of various con- 
fluent causes. The older preachers, who 
came to Japan in the belief that all 
heathendom, doomed to hell in the next 
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world, is plunged in moral darkness 
here, were either quickly disabused of 
these absurdities and, consequently, in 
some perplexity as to what their “mes- 
sage” really was: or they hardened 
themselves by striving to put an evil 
meaning upon all that they saw and 
heard. This, with the help of some hard 
lying, enabled them to retain the sup- 
port of Protestants at home, who were 
then, for the most part, fundamental- 
ists. “Buddhism teaches that woman has 
no soul” used to make a great hit with 
Ladies’ Aids and similar gatherings. 
Buddhism, in Japan, draws no such dis- 
tinction as between the sexes. “There 
shall be no distinction as regards male 
or female,” writes the great bonze, 
Honen, about 1175 A.D. 


1TH the turn of the century, 
W  slandering Japan became an un- 
profitable pastime. Even the truth, if 
unfavorable to Japan, might cause un- 
pleasantness for those who uttered it 
abroad. Books and magazines in Eng- 
lish could now be read by a few: 

es and interviews were some- 
times cabled back and printed in the 
vernacular press. Rival missionaries 

“telling on” each other in this 
connection. Authorities began to learn 
the gentle art of encouraging those 
missionaries and those branches of their 
work that spent the most money (with 
the least evangelistic success) in se 
and created the most desired imp 
abroad. They grasped the fact th chat 
missionaries from our great democratic 
Middle West were not averse to wear- 
ing decorations bestowed by a non- 
Christian monarchy. They were minor 
decorations but just as serviceable for 
impressing the home folk as would have 
been the highest honors in the gift of 


His Imperial Japanese Majesty. I never 
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heard of a missionary being decorated 
for strictly istic work. It is the 
founding of hospitals and schools (with 
military instruction as part of the cur- 
ricula and religious instruction ex- 
cluded) that is thus rewarded. The 
claim that the decoration of Dr. X or 
Rev. Y shows how the Government 
“welcomes our message” is, therefore, 
wholly misleading. 

Missionaries might, if they liked, talk 
at home of their “successes,” since the 
suggestion that Japan has embraced the 
religion, along with the armaments, of 
the West seems, for some gy to 
be propaganda. But this did not 
rage quite carefree, for, obvi- 
ously, once missionaries have succeeded, 
they are no longer necessary. It was 
necessary for them to walk, like Agag, 
delicately. 

The fundamentalist mind, though 


not always averse to lying in a “good” 
cause, usually lacks the agility de- 
manded by this new situation. So there 
was a change in the “missionary ob- 
jective.” No longer was the heathen to 
be given his choice between going to 
hell and spending eternity with revival- 


ists. Rather, there was to be a sharing of 
experiences with those who followed 
the great religions of the East. “He that 
believeth not shall be damned” gave 
way to “Come and let us reason to- 
gether.” More recently, I heard of a 
Japanese who suggested that, since it 
was the Americans who both prized the 
slogan and had the money, they should 
support Buddhist and Shinto mission- 
aries in America as well as Protestants 
in Japan. If only that ion could 
have been passed back to fundamental- 
ists in America, in the days, say, of 
William Jennings Bryan! But, of 
course the obtuse fellow had failed to 
grasp one of the basic principles of 
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modernism—that one must never take 
anything literally. 

wren nse of the more advanced 
ministers were ceasing to rail at Darwin, 
Huxley and other such miscreants. 
With, as they thought, some encourage- 
ment from Wallace, borrowing timidly 
from the still suspected Higher Critics, 
and reading such books as Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World, they were 
reaching out toward the idea that a 
reconciliation of science and religion 
could be effected by no one’s meaning 
quite what he said. For some reason, yet 
to be explained (but cf. St. Luke’s 
Gospel, xiv, 31, 32), they wanted the 
reconciliation a lot more than the scien- 
tists, many of whom were not even 
aware of the conflict. 

Some of the newer missionaries had 
been drilled jn this repertory. They 
were not held in check and constrained 
to be tactful, as their colleagues at home 
were, by the necessity of having to get 
their livings from fundamentalist 
flocks: and they had the discreet sym- 
pathy of those colleagues as well as that 
of some of the new officials in the 
Mission Boards. 

These organizations, too, were 
changing their methods. The relatively 
simple task of raising funds to save the 
heathen from hell by teaching them the 
religion of our more backward districts 
had been performed, for the most part, 
by ministers. But inducing fundamen- 
talists to part with cash to be used 
(without telling them of it) to help 
missionaries and natives “learn from 
each other,” was a task too subtle for 
the elderly preachers in situ. This gave 
the consecrated layman his chance to 
cash in. 

Now, he seems to be more the rule 
than the exception. Often, his salary as 
corresponding secretary, foreign secre- 
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tary, executive secretary, or what not 
(frequent changes in nomenclature 
seem to be part of the technique) is 
higher than that of any of his mission- 
aries. Ten thousand y might be 

ed as a just average estimate 
when, in addition to salary, there are 
other perquisites, including frequent 
and pleasant traveling at home and 
abroad. 


This sort of thing is sometimes de- 
fended by dwelling upon the conse- 
crated layman’s sacrifices in abandoning 
his chances of a business career for the 
“joy of service.” Some unconsecrated 
laymen might be found willing to 
abandon their business careers for the 
joy of an assured ten thousand a year. 
But these people are more spiritual. 
That, probably, is why it never seems to 
occur to them that all priests and 
ministers left lay life, with its chances, 
and assumed not only the distinctions 
but also the obligations of their special 
— Yet very few of these command 


such magnificent solatia. 


ucH, then, was the situation at a 
little before the turn of the century. 
Here was a large vested interest, that 
of American Protestant missions, estab- 
lished with a definite end in view—that 
of saving the heathen from hell by 
getting them to embrace “Bible Chris- 
tianity” and to win them from immo- 
rality by getting them to do whatever 
they did “in the name of the Lord.” 
Many missionaries still clung to this 
objective but others had been a 
of it and, among newcomers, 
of the better educated Congregational 
ist, Presbyterian and Reformed mission- 
aries (“Old Terwilliger” was only just 
beginning to intellectualize the Meth- 
odists), there was a marked latitudi- 
narian tendency. 


Still, it was a vested interest. The 
problem was how to keep it going while 
abandoning the “objective” for which it 
was eotabliched—Sor which people had 
given and were giving their money. It 
was a little complicated. Some large 
donors favored change. Others did not. 
Most of the money for running ex- 
penses, as distinguished from new 
buildings, etc., was raised not from large 
donors but from congregations, almost 
all fundamentalist but, in an increas- 
ingly large number of cases, discreetly 
served by ministers who no longer be- 
lieved in Jonah and the stricter forms of 
monogamy. 

Generally speaking, two lines of 
policy were followed. People were told 
that the message was to remain the 
same: but that there was to be some 
change of emphasis. Morals were to be 
stressed: in lands taught for ages the 
precepts of Confucius! This was 
rendered easier by the fact that funda- 
mentalists were, by this time, howling 
for Prohibition and were glad to know 
that the same noise was to be dinned in 
benighted ears abroad. 

The other idea was that of laying 
stress upon the duty of giving to mis- 
sions without bothering about details 
and, in this, the invention of the dupli- 
cate envelope system was a great help. 
This was an envelope with two pockets, 
one for local purposes and the other 
either specifically for the support of 
missions or for the central denomina- 
tional organization of which, in most 
bodies, missions were the main activity. 
In one such central body, salaries range 
up to $15,000 in addition to perquisites 
and, in some cases, to salaries received 
in other connections. 

The proportion for the 
duplex envelopes—often supplied by 
the Mission Board—was that the total 
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offering should be tithed for outside 
purposes: but the Board’s share might 
easily be more than a tenth because a 
nickel is usually the smallest coin given 
by adults and, thus, a large number of 
envelopes (fifty-two a year) contained a 
quarter in the black side and a nickel in 
the red. The Biblical “silver and gold” 
furnishing a handy slogan, fifty cents in 
the black often meant a dime in the red, 
and so on. A body with a million adult 
contributors might, thus, expect between 
two and three million dollars a year, for 
general purposes, in addition to special 
gifts and the proceeds of occasional 
drives for new enterprises. The expense 
of forwarding the money on the red 
side was borne locally: so that the 
Boards got all that was intended for 
them and the great sometimes 
bemoaned by missionaries in the field, of 
getting the money abroad, was incurred 
at headquarters. 

Many Protestants are now so well 
broken to the idea of giving to missions 
without taking too much interest in 
details that there are those who seem to 
regard the advent of missionary speak- 
ers as a sort of penalty inflicted upon 
those congregations which, by neglect- 
ing the red side of the envelope, have 
“failed to meet their quota.” 

The complaint, sometimes uttered by 
sincere missionaries, that all this is a 
policy of aprés moi le déluge is sup- 
pressed by “disciplinary” methods when 
possible. When the same cry is raised 
at home, it is argued that, in the near 
future (the time mentioned since 1905, 
when I first heard it, and recently, 1933, 
reiterated by a Board president, is 
“twenty-five to thirty years”), owing to 
the progress of the great work, the 
churches in Japan and China will be 
self-supporting. As the same lot, gener- 


slip collecting the 
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envelopes since 1905, and has now 
passed middle age, it will be aprés 
moi for most of them before the 
date now set for that happy consum- 
mation. 

As for the work’s progress, a 
recent study ore 1932 figures, for 
Japan, of a leading denomination in- 
clines me to the belief that from a fifth 
to a quarter of the active communicants 
are supported, directly or indirectly, 
from church funds. A considerable 
proportion of the others must consist of 
the grateful relatives and friends of the 
supported. The dismissal of a native 
worker or even the refusal of a scholar- 
ship in some mission school mi 
mean the loss of half a dozen from the . 
active list. There is also a large list of 
inactive communicants and of non- 
communicant followers, “carried until 
they have been transferred or (are 
known to) have died.” All of these go 
to make up the total membership as 
reported in America. 


oME of the more honest of the older 
S missionaries, seeing that their work 
was going to be largely undermined by 
these new ways and that they would be 
put into the position either of having to 
disown their former teachings or, con- 
tinuing in them, having to tolerate, in 
foreign colleagues, opinions and prac- 
tices for which they would excommuni- 
cate native converts, resigned and went 
home. Most of them stayed either upon 
their own account or upon that of their 
wives. Life, for these women, had been 
far from unpleasant. Their houses, » 
larger and better appointed than the 
usual Protestant manse in the Middle 
West, situated in well kept foreign con- 
cessions, were served by four or five 
servants apiece, all in a country where 
their husbands’ salaries classed them 
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among the very rich and enabled them 
to spread the impression that they were 
numbered among the great of their own 
land. (This, of course, relates to the 
turn of the century, when money was 
still very dear in Japan.) The idea of 
going back to doing their own house- 
work, living at the mercy of church 
committees and under the scrutiny of 
the pious of their own sex, instead of 
being treated, during their furloughs, 
as those requiring special comforts after 
enduring a lustrum of martyrdom in a 
heathen land, naturally did not appeal 
to them. 

Some of the men had made invest- 
ments upon which they hoped to realize 
enough for an easy retirement in early 
old age. They could not expect to amass 
the wealth which had come to some of 
their colleagues in the Sandwich Islands 
because Japanese law forbade the out- 
right ownership of land by American 
citizens. But within the foreign conces- 
sions, they might hold land upon 
perpetual lease. The rentals upon these, 
at first exorbitant and in excess of 
normal taxation, became, with the 
cheapening of money, very much less 
than would have been the taxes from 
which they were, by treaty, forever 
exempt. Some of these properties are 
now worth several hundred times what 
was originally paid for them. In addi- 
tion to this, Americans may now own, 
superficially, residential property in 
most parts of the country. Ownership 
of superficies is practically absolute, 
once buildings have been erected. Villas 
at fashionable mountain and shore 
resorts are so owned by a number of 
missionaries and there has been, at 
times, a lively trade in such properties. 
As a consequence, some missionaries in 
later years found themselves 
of modest fortunes of from fifty thou- 


sand to more than a hundred thousand 
dollars. 

This sort of thing was not, in all 
cases, morally culpable. It was seldom 
so among men who went out in the 
*Seventies and ’Eighties of the last cen- 
tury. All intelligent people knew that 
there must be some advance in the price 
of land: but no one dreamed that it 
would increase a hundredfold and 
more. A man can not be blamed if the 
prudent investment of his savings turns 
out to have been unexpectedly lucky. 
But among some of those who came 
later, after the rise in land was getting 
less rapid, there has been an expendi- 
ture of time and care describable as the 
running of a side business. 

Some of the older men remained 
honestly. They disciplined their con- 
verts in the old ways and dissociated 
themselves (sometimes by open con- 
troversy) from their modernist col- 
leagues. They could not all be sent 
home to “speak their piece” for, in the 
then fundamentalist state of the lay 
mind, this would have embarrassed the 
Mission Boards in their development of 
business methods. Fortunately, the re- 
vision of treaties which came into effect 
just before the end of the century, 
seemed to offer a way out. Americans 
were now permitted to reside in the 
interior. So to the interior the irrecon- 
cilables might go. They could be as 
cantankerous as they liked in Bakabak- 
ashi village so long as they did not 
interfere with developments in Tokyo, 
where their native successors would be 
trained under more modern auspices. 
By this time, they are nearly all dead or 
superannuated. 

—- of the older men who had 


seen the light, with the help of 
newcomers who had the confidence of 
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the Boards, set out to make all things 
new. Native and missionary began 
“Jearning from one another.” The 
Japanese learned mathematics, English, 
science, engineering, medicine and 
enough of the military arts to shorten 
their time as conscripts and to fit them 
to become reserve officers. The mission- 
aries acquired a new technique in the art 
of playing both ends against the middle. 
They set up great schools and colleges, 
with comfortable and, sometimes, osten- 
tatiously luxurious quarters for them- 
selves, getting the Government to 
license them on the strict understanding 
that religion should be excluded from 
their curricula: while representing them 
to their American constituencies as effi- 
cient vehicles for the spread of their 
tenets. They learned to erect other in- 
stitutions upon somewhat similar terms. 
Had Japan been a backward country, 
without schools or hospitals, as China 
was, or as some parts of Africa are, such 
institutions could have been made a 
powerful evangelistic agency, since they 
could have imparted secular instruction 
upon their own terms. Japan, though 
not backward, was relatively poor and, 
though bent upon the acquirement of 
modern secular knowledge, was expend- 
ing a large proportion of the national 
upon armaments. The author- 

ities were, therefore, glad to be relieved 
of a part of the burden of education and 
medicine by the expenditure, in these 
departments, of mission money. It is 
tremendously significant that they did 
not feel themselves in a position to 
accept this relief from institutions which 
included religion in their curricula. 
Taking their point of view, one can 
scarcely accuse them of moral turpi- 
tude. They never compelled the mis- 
sionaries to maintain the institutions: 
and the eagerness of the latter to do so, 
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under the conditions laid down, may 
easily have astonished them. 

This diversion of funds and energy 
from evangelistic to institutional work 
had several uences. I mention 
two: (1) Money was now often handled 
in lump sums which, even if subject to 
some attrition en route, were still im- 
pressive in the amounts actually ex- 
pended upon the objects for which they 
were given. (2) The number of “lay 
missionaries,” at first regarded as auxil- 
iary to the preachers, gradually in- 
creased until, now, it is much the larger. 
This was due, in part, to the supposed 
necessity for teachers in the schools and 
for doctors and nurses in the hospitals. 
It was also a consequence of the rise of 
the consecrated laymen to positions of 
influence in the home boards. These had 
often rubbed ministers the wrong way 
and had, in return, been frequently 
piqued by them. Not content with serv- 
ing tables, they had intruded upon the 
ministry of the word. They devoted a 
certain amount of time to pleasant 
tours of inspection in foreign parts: 
some more time to delivering inspira- 
tional talks in America about the joy of 

service and the delights of “giving till 
it hurts.” (When “Give till it hurts” 
showed signs of wear, it gave place to 
“Give till it stops hurting.”) They even 
occupied the rostra at conferences of 
ministers and seminary students with a 
view to pepping them up and teaching 
them practical common sense. Generally 
they used the language of big nara 
in a holy way, until the War. Then they 
began talking about strategy, objectives, 
home and field bases. They regarded 
the missionaries as the “army in the 
field,” themselves as the supreme com- 
mand at home. When it seemed as if 
they were about to get all the money 
they asked for in any one connection, 
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they said it looked as though they were 
going over the top. 

The great earthquake of 1923 came 
as a godsend. At first. glance, it may not 
look much like practical common sense 
that this catastrophe found them, in an 
earthquake country, uninsured against 
earthquakcs. But perhaps it was. “Let 
us,” they cried, “rise up and build.” 
(Nehemiah ii, 18.) The amounts ex- 
pended upon rebuilding were consider- 
ably in excess of the value of the prop- 
erties destroyed (which need not, by 
itself, have been culpable): and, of 
course there was the overhead. The use 
of the expression overhead is one of the 
consecrated layman’s most efficient con- 
tributions toward the practical financing 
of missions. 

The idea that he was just as good at 
holiness and exhortation as any minister 
and was possessed, in addition, of a 
monopoly of practical common sense, 
tended to give the consecrated layman 
a low view of the ministerial commis- 
sion. He resented anything like clerical- 
ism upon the part of those who bore it 
and sought to reproduce his own kind 
in the mission field. Sometimes, too, he 
had protégées—his own and those of 
supporters—to take care of. 


guiry upon all this strike me as 

ng very mild. What they have so far 
published with regard to Japan seems to 
err on the side of understatement. They 
gently suggest that too many people are 
employed in the financial administra- 
tion of missions: in particular that there 
are too many field treasurers. They 
could have said a great deal more upon 
that point without sighting the limits 
of truth. Their recommendations, if 
adopted, would wipe out at least a dozen 
lay jobs in Japan alone, not to mention 


_ comments of the Laymen’s In- 
bei 


the home base and other lands in 
heathen darkness lying: but they are 
just enough impracticable in detail, and 
take just enough color from doctrinal 
objectives, to make it possible for off- 
cials (whose own doctrinal regularity is 
not their strong point) to draw a whole 
school of red herring across their own 
path. For it is quite obvious, to any one 
acquainted with the situation, that the 
laymen are, at times, a little lacking in 
practical common sense. 

But, taking the point of view that the 
conversion of Japan to American 
Protestantism is a thing to be desired, it 
strikes me that the following sugges- 
tions ought to seem constructive and 

(1) Let all bodies now constituents 
of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America follow the example 
already set by the United Church of 


Canada, and join to set up a single De- 
partment of Missions for that organiza- 
tion. Since they subscribe to its formulz 
and recognize each other’s ministries, 
and since it has been done in Canada by 
a body with which they are in full com- 
munion, this ought, surely, to seem 
possible. The staff of such a Department 
need not be more than half again as 
large as that of any of the larger Boards 
which it would absorb. Home overhead 
would be enormously reduced and 
many a consecrated layman could re- 
turn, with conscience clear, to i 
his fortune in the business world. 

(2) Retire all field treasurers save 
one in each country. Retire, also, every 
layman engaged upon work which 
could be done, for less money, by a 
native: granting li pensions to 
those over fifty and to any beneath that 
age who, in consequence of their mis- 
sionary service, have been rendered 
incapable of earning a living at home. 
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This should result in a great and pro- 
ive reduction in the salary-pension 
budget. If the foregoing and next fol- 
lowing suggestion were adopted, this 
might easily be halved at once. 
(3) Pay no salaries to missionaries 
whose private incomes are greater than 
the stipulated salary: or to any mission- 
ary possessing property with a readily 
convertible value of more than one 
hundred thousand dollars. Do not 
augment smaller private incomes to 
amounts in excess of stipulated salaries. 
Mercenaries can not make good mission- 
aries. 
(4) Stick to the prediction that the 
“native churches” in Japan and China 
will be self-supporting (or, alterna- 


tively, that missions will have failed) in 
thirty years and, in the light of this 
belief, arrange to wind up the whole 
business in A.D. 1964. With this end in 
view: (a) appoint no more young mis- 
sionaries. There are some now in the 
field who will not have reached the age 
of retirement in 1964. (Besides, the ap- 
pointment of missionaries from a later 
generation might result in another 
change of objective and so hold up 
the programme.) With this measure 
adopted, death and superannuation will 
effect a progressive reduction of per- 
sonnel. (b) Reduce, inexorably, all 
other budgets by three and one third 
per cent per annum of the amounts pro- 
vided in the year 1934. 


| 


by 


HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


HOSE readers 
| who have fol- 
lowed the wan- 


derings of the Land- 
scaper up and down 
the earth know al- 
ready his deep inter- 
est in Spain and in 
everything that goes 
on in the Iberian Pen- 
insula. Kept away 
from the country by 
force of circumstances 
since just before the 
Revolution, he writes this number of 
the department looking out across a 
wide stretch of the blue Bay of Biscay, 
with the agreeable thunders of the surf 
on the principal beach at Santander as 
paniment to the thoughts that 


an accom 
have been collected from far travels in 
the Peninsula and talks with all sorts of 
people. It is incredibly peaceful here, 
with an International University 

full blast in the Palace of the Magda- 
lena, once enjoyed by Alfonso XIII, 

and now filled with students from many 
countries, and the exciting political news 
in the papers every day has a strangely 
remote air, as if the possibility of a 
change in government—even a Socialist 
dictatorship—could have no effect what- 
ever upon the life of this haven of rest 
and pleasant people. 


But Life Goes On 


very day life in Spain has always 
E had a way of going on undisturbed 


by changes in government, even by such 


expressed in the pray- 
er: “God protect the 
present government, 
because the next one 
would be worse,” of- 
fers a kind of insula- 
tion against political 
upheavals, and amid 
the peace and beauty of this place one 
recalls the remarks of a Catalan in Bar- 
celona, who answered a few words of 
praise of his city and province with the 
statement that everything in Spain was 
all right except the government, and 
that his native Catalonia, which used to 
have one bad government, now had 
two. This was a reference, of course, to 
the autonomous state set up after the 
coming of the Republic. A taxicab 
driver in Madrid expressed his feelings 
by saying that things were much better 
under the Monarchy, for, he declared, 
there was more work to be had, and far 
more liberty. “Now, se#ior, one can not 
move a foot without stumbling over a 
policeman.” A distinguished musician 
said to the that no one in 
the Peninsula was satisfied with the ex- 


“isting state of affairs, and that the Cortes 


was able to do nothing, because of the 
ineffectiveness of the intellectual lead- 
ers and the selfishness of the radical 
elements. 
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radical changes as col 
since the Monarchy 
was deposed. The an- 
cient Spanish cynicism 
about governments, 
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Praise Azana 

against these opinions is a 
remark by Ambassador 
Claude Bowers, during a conversation 
the Landscaper had in the Embassy in 
Madrid, which was to the effect that 
considering the magnitude of the effort 
of the leaders of the new State, their 
accomplishment was nothing short of 
amazing, and that if they continued to 
push ahead as fast as they had since 
they came into power and to realize, 
even approximately, the reforms they 
were trying to accomplish, without 
bloodshed, their achievement would be 
without a parallel in human history. 
This from a student of the early days 
of the American Republic is important. 
Mr. Bowers expressed his ad- 
miration for the political genius of 
Azafia, the leader of the Republican 
forces, a man, he said, of courage, fore- 
sight and skill, who had done more to 
hold things together than any one else 
in the country. 


The (Centrifugal Forces 

HE old question of racial minorities 

is at the moment one of the most 
vexing and difficult. Catalonia, where 
agitation has gone on for years either 
for an autonomous state, or for com- 
plete separation from the rest of Spain, 
has set an example for the other regions 
where separatist movements exist. The 
Basque country, of which the principal 
centres are San Sebastian and Bilbao, is 
agitating for an autonomous govern- 
ment, and the same thing is true of 
Galicia, the province that lies directly 
to the north of Portugal. Contrary to 


the general opinion, Spain has never cierge 


been a closely united country, with a 


homogenous population; the Spaniard 
is an individualist to the last degree and 
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feels his local loyalties far more deeply 
than any obligation to his country or to 
a central government. The problem is 
further complicated by the variety of 
languages spoken in the Peninsula; in 
Barcelona today most of the street signs 
are in Catalan, and this ancient lan- 
guage, a sister in the Romance family 
has been revived to such an extent that 
one hears little else in the district. The 
Basques, as a part of their programme 
for a return to the fueros, or special 
rights, which they enjoyed until the 
third quarter of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, are busy with propaganda for their 
own peculiar tongue, which is like no 
other ecg in Europe, and which 
is in all probability the sole survival of 
the language of the Iberians, with wide 
modifications, of course. The language 
of Galicia, more like Po than 
Spanish, is also a sister of the Romance 
group, and like Basque, had almost died 
out except as a spoken tongue until the 
recent revival. 


cA United States of Spain 


ICIA votes this autumn upon the 
question of an autonomous state; 

the Seas provinces will inevitably 
make their choice unless something en- 
tirely unexpected comes up to change 
the picture. Valencia, where the written 
is like the Catalan of Bar- 

celona, but where the spoken language 
shows considerable differences, is also 
discussing the possibility of a division, 
and so the centrifugal forces that have 
always been troublesome in the Penin- 
sula, especially at a time of political 
crisis, are steadily at work. “Our ideal,” 
said a Catalan, who, although a con- 
i at an hotel, had a clear under- 
standing of the situation, at least from 
his own point of view, “is a United 
States of Spain, in which each of the 
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provinces shall be equal.” He was not 
troubled by the diversity of languages 
and culture, a diversity which does not 
exist, of course, in the United States. 
“But where would Spain be if all this 
happened?” said a loyal Castilian to 
the Landscap: -, “no more than the cen- 
tral plateau surrounded by vi oy 
independent small nations speaking di 
ferent languages and jealous of each 
other, and more than anything else, 
jealous of the central government?” 
It is not possible here to explain fully 
the reasons for this state of affairs, 
which must be found in histories of 
Spain, but the actual situation is serious, 
and no matter how much sympathy one 
may feel for the regionalistic ambitions 
of Catalonians, Basques and Galicians, 
there remains the danger that their 
plans may Balkanize Spain, and may, 
by weakening the power of the central 
government, retard the progress that 
the leaders of the Republic hoped for 
during all the long months they worked 
for the new régime. The three peoples 
mentioned are all completely contra- 
dictory in their general characteristics to 
the accepted picture of Spain and the 
; they are hard-working, all 
of them, and the Catalonians are em- 
inently successful as business men and 
directors of large industries. They are 
often spoken of with a good deal of 
scorn by Spaniards as the Yankees of 
Spain, and money-grubbers, and yet 
Barcelona, the capital is not only one of 
the busiest cities in Europe, but also one 
of the most beautiful and .‘>rming, 
with a great deal of character, anu -very 
provision made for the enjoyment of 
life by its inhabitants. Of late, it has 
had a crime wave of sizable propor- 
tions, so that the Spaniards are begin- 
ning to call it “Little Chicago,” but 
the casual visitor is no more conscious 


of its bombings and robberies than is the 
peaceful resident of New York of the 


activities of the gangsters. 


cAnarchists in Barcelona 
HE strongly individualistic ten- 
dencies of the Spaniards have 
helped to support anarchist and syn- 
dicalist movements in Barcelona and 
other industrial centres, such as Bilbao, 
and members of these organizations 
have naturally taken advantage of the 
political situation to burst into all sorts 
of activities. In fact, one of the most in- 
teresting and significant things to be 
seen in going from San Sebastian to 
Barcelona is the contrast between the 
reading matter on the billboards, with 
the Basques insisting upon a state which 
would have complete loyalty to the 
church as one of its fundamental tenets, 
and the Catalonians—at least, the radi- 
cal element—pleading for the establish- 
ment of a completely Communistic 
state and wiping out of religion. The 
Basques in general remain loyal to the 
church, since they are essentially con- 
servative and since theirs is a practical, 
non-fanatical type of worship; the anti- 
clerical agitation centres elsewhere. 
Actually, newspaper stories of 
burned churches and monasteries and 
exiled priests give an exaggerated pic- 
ture of the religious situation in Spain, 
where thousands continue their devo- 
tions uninterruptedly, and where in the 
opinion of well-informed people some 
of the extreme measures against 
church schools have been taken for the 
sake of political expediency, and will 
not be enforced, except nominally. 


Churches Remain Open 


been allowed to continue to operate — 


their schools by giving up memberships 
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in the various orders, and it is the cur- 
rent opinion that religious instruction 
in church schools of this sort will not be 
interfered with, except, of course, in 
the case of a Socialist dictatorship, 
which might be expected to provoke an 
eventual swing back toward the right 
in the event of extremely repressive 
measures. Certainly it is a fact that 
many of the churches are still filled; the 
Landscaper was not able to notice any 
diminution in the co tions in 
places which he had known for several 
years, such as that jewel of Catalan 
Gothic, Santa Maria del Mar, in Bar- 
celona, and the tiny little thousand- 
year-old church of San Pablo, with its 
miniature cloister, preserves its record 
of use for ten centuries. This is not to 
say that a number of churches have not 
been burned, some of them fine monu- 
ments, but the remarkable thing about 
the establishment of the Spanish Repub- 
lic is that it has been with a 
minimum of loss of life or destruction 
of property of any sort. The present 
Government is hard at work on a pro- 
gramme of public school instruction, 
and this will go through, no matter 
what changes are made in the control 
of affairs in Madrid, a prophecy which 
leaves out the possibility of a return to 
the Monarchy. One shrewd observer 
of affairs in Madrid said there were 
no more Monarchists left in the coun- 
try except the ancient aristocracy and 
the American colony, and added that 
the members of the latter tried hard to 
give the impression that all their spare 
time had been spent in the delightful 
presence of Alfonso XIII. 


A Busy Country 


© THE outward eye, at least, Spain 
seems to have suffered less from 
the world crisis than other countries. 
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One sees little or nothing of the sort 
of thing that had become a common- 
place in the United States before the 
N.R.A. came into being, namely rows of 
empty stores and towns and cities plas- 
tered with signs advertising bankrupt 
sales. Barcelona seems as busy as ever, 
and Madrid is a perfect beehive of ac- 
tivity, with a great central railway sta- 
tion being built under the Castellana, 
one of the handsomest of the city’s 
thoroughfares, with new suburbs 
springing up in every direction, and 
elaborate new buildings under way in 
the business district. Empty shops 
hardly exist, although some of the deal- 
ers in antiques have had to quit, and 
there is a bustling, industrious air about 
the whole town which makes it seem to 
be on more or less of a boom. Aéstheti- 
cally, the results of the new building 
leave much to be desired, and the new 
suburbs are as ugly as all suburbs seem 
to have to be. Madrid has skyscrapers, 
some of the most inexcusable ever 
erected, and it can hardly be said that 
the new buildings along the Gran Via 
are much to look at; there is too much 
bad baroque, and the eye longs for 
something simple and good, something 
that has the thrilling beauty of pure 
line and proportion. But good or bad, 
the buildings are going up, and people 
are at work. In contrast, there seem to 
be more beggars than ever, and ped- 
dlers of everything under the sun, in 
particular neckties, disturb the peace of 
sidewalk cafés. 
The Modern Touch 
N KINDNESS to the new suburbs it must 
be said that whole blocks of houses 
have gone up since the dry season set in, 
so there is no green to break the burned 
look of the Castilian earth. But the 
houses, many of them modernistic, and 
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looking as odd in the middle of ancient 
Spain as do the skyscrapers of Madrid, 
are not at all bad, and north of the city 
a large number of residential sections 
have grown up with pretty villas and 
every sign of activity in real estate, such 
as we have not seen in the United States 
for several years. Madrid takes on more 
and more the air of a new city, which 
it is by Spanish standards, as it was not 
until the time of Philip III that it 
amounted to anything. “A collection 
of mud huts near the Manzanares,” was 
one traveler’s description of it at the 
time it was chosen to be the capital in 
place of the older Valladolid. It lacks 
the distinct character of Barcelona, 
where one steps off the wide and pleas- 
ant ramblas that run through the town 
into a network of narrow streets, with 
fine and interesting buildings around 
almost every corner, including fasci- 
nating medieval palaces. 

Madrid Has a Beach 


OME more of the ex-King’s posses- 
S sions have passed into the hands of 
the people near Madrid; the spacious 
grounds of the royal hunting lodge of 
E] Pardo have been turned into a public 
park, and the Manzanares, which is 
hardly more than a creek in summer, 
dammed to make lakes for swimming. 
“La Playa de Madrid,” was one of the 
first signs that caught the Landscaper’s 
eye upon arriving in the city, who 
thought at once that the “beach” must 
be near a swimming pool, but the Re- 
public has performed at least one mir- 
acle by making a lake out of the little 
river. It brought to mind one of Mayor 
a howlers, when, welcoming a 

ting Spaniard, he said the United 
py ought to send a warship up the 
Manzanares to pay the respects of this 


country to Spain. 
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These rambling remarks have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the literary 
landscape, but they lead up to the ob- 
servation that at the moment a mini- 
mum of literature of importance is be- 
ing produced anywhere, in the Iberian 

It is hardly a time for great 
work, with everything in a state of con- 
fusion, or, to say the least, transition. 


Writers as Rulers 


HE older generation of writers, 
"he hich helped to bring about the 
present change in government, has oc- 
er itself largely with political or 
governmental matters since the advent 
of the Republic, and little or no work 
has been produced by such established 
authors as Perez de Ayala, now Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, Ramén del 
Valle-Inclan, at present in Rome, and 
various others, Miguel de Unamuno 
among them. José Ortega y Gassét has 
come closer sticking to his last, and the 
great success of his recent The Revolt 
of the Masses has made him one of the 
most interesting figures in contempo- 
rary Spain for Americans. He has been 
for a long time one of the clearest think- 
ers in the Peninsula, with none of the 
nebulousness of Unamuno and none of 
the brilliant superficiality of Salvador 
de Madariaga, the latter now Ambas- 
sador to France, and still as much in- 
terested as ever in the affairs of the 
of Nations. Of the generation 

that followed the Ganivet-Ayala- 
Baroja-Maeztu group in prominence, 
but little is heard; the poets are mostly 
engaged in teaching, several of them 
here at the International University, 
and the prose writers are busy with 
pers and magazines and political 
pamphlets. Thus the present literary 
production of Spain is at a very low ebb 
so far as outside interest is concerned, 
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which is not surprising, as the writers 
are busy trying to deal with life just 
now, and life in Spain, unless they could 
be satisfied to return to the novel of 
tradition, has not “jelled” sufficiently to 
be written about in universal terms. In 
other words, this is the epoch of the 
magazine and the newspaper through- 
out the world, for good or bad, and 
Spain is definitely in the main current of 
world events. 


In Catalonia, Also 

PROMISING group of younger Cata- 
A lan writers, about whom the 
Landscaper first heard in 1926, has also 
turned its attention to writing for news- 
papers and reviews or to active par- 
ticipation in politics, with the result that 
except for a recent outburst of poetry, 
in which the Catalan Renaissance has 
been rich, little or nothing is coming 
out of this extremely active and intel- 
lectually alert corner of Spain. In 
Galicia also there are new poets who 
write in the language of the province, 
and in the Basque country, whose works 
are of interest, but who have done noth- 
ing of any great importance up to the 
present. So all this leaves the literary 
landscape in this part of the world de- 
void of any outstanding peaks, and it 
would take a rash spirit to predict how 
long it would take for affairs to reach 
a settled enough state to give Spain a 
chance to resume its rightful place in 
the world of letters. However, one of 
its greatest fascinations is that through- 
out its history there have been eruptions 
of genius, as in the Century of Gold, 
which gave Cervantes to the world, the 
one supreme and purely Spanish genius 
the Peninsula has produced. Perhaps 
the most striking feature of the present 
lack of literary activity is in the direc- 


tion of fiction of even medium quality, 


such as England and America produce 
in such profusion; the novel seems to 
have run even thinner here than in 
France, where as poor as most of the 
fiction has been for several years, it is 
higher in quality than the Spanish prod- 
uct of the same period. Whether it 
matters about novels in the mass is, of 
course, another question; the Land- 
scaper has read several thousand in the 
last few years that might just as well 
have not been written, and many of 
them would not have been written ex- 
cept for the chance of financial success, 
which is withheld from Spanish writers, 
because their public is limited by the 
high illiteracy and poverty in the Pen- 
insula. 


cA Comfortable Country 

ERHAPS, then, it is just as well to turn 
Pour attention again to life and let 
literature take care of itself. There are 
some general observations about Spain 
as a country to visit that may be worth 
making, partly with the desire to cor- 
rect certain false impressions that may 
have kept people away who would 
otherwise have found the greatest pleas- 
ure in the country and the people—some 
do and some do not. First of all, the old 
stories of Spain as a country of dirt and 
inconvenience, with bad hotels and im- 
possible train service, may be wiped out 
except for a very few places where 
the casual visitor would not be likely 
to go anyway. Under Primo de Rivera, 
the Patronato Nacional de Turismo be- 
gan the work of making the country as 
attractive as possible to tourists, and the 
change that has come about in the past 
seven years is remarkable. It is not only 
that all the towns of importance have 
first class hotels, but that these same 
towns and the smaller ones provide per- 
fectly comfortable accommodations for 
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the visitor at prices that are as reason- 
able as anything to be found in Europe 
today. For example, the Landscaper 
stayed in a small, clean Basque hotel 
in San Sebastian, facing the beach, for 
a little less than $1.50 a day, three ex- 
cellent meals and a small room, and 
here in Santander the rates are quite as 
low, with more than one of the rooms 
facing the whole sweep of the Atlantic, 
sunny, cool and filled with salt air. This 
is not to say that such hotels can supply 
rooms with private baths, or even with 
running water in all cases, but these ac- 
commodations may be had for those 
able to pay the price, and the less ex- 
pensive places, particularly along the 
Bay of Biscay, serve good meals, with 
an abundance of fresh sea food and na- 
tive fruit, including the famous melons 
of Valencia, which taste like the aroma 


of an exotic perfume. 


The Long Train Trips 


HERE are buses to be had going 
‘haute everywhere, and the roads 
are good. The train trips, if one chooses 
to make the larger centres in long hops, 
are not to be too highly recommended, 
but they are long for no other reason 
than that Spain is mountainous from 
one end to the other and no better time 
can be expected. Naturally, first class 
passengers can make even these long 
journeys in reasonable comfort, and fre- 
quently without any company to speak 
of. Second class, too, is clean and satis- 
factory, and not infrequently third class 
is possible even for those who can not 
forget their comfort in the delight of 
talking to people of all varieties and 
finding out what the Spaniard who has 
not been changed by travel or associa- 
tion with outsiders is like. He needs no 
suggestion to explain himself; the 
Landscaper had a ride of this sort re- 


cently with 2a Communist deputy from 
Barcelona, on his way up to Madrid to 
the Cortes and heard everything there 
was to hear about the deputy’s Masonic 
affiliations and his “nobility,” and also 
about the future of Spain, which, he 
said, lay in the exact direction taken by 
Russia. “Do you know who Trotsky is?” 
he said, with a most portentous air. 
Without waiting for an answer: “Well, 
he was in Barcelona yesterday, and he 
will soon be Ambassador to Madrid, 
Ambassador to the Third Republic.” 
A bloodthirsty deputy in words, who 
had all the manners of a Spanish peas- 
ant, and there are none better, and who 
was as courteous to the two Americans 
traveling with him as if he had been 
especially appointed to see that every- 
thing went well with them. 


The Same Spaniards 


N OTHER words, the Republic and all 
I its political difficulties have not made 
any deep or real alteration in the spirit 
of the people themselves, and will not, 
for one of the most striking of Spanish 
paradoxes is the existence of a real 
Spain and a political Spain side by side 
throughout long years, the two hardly 
affecting each other at all, and this at 
once a good thing for the survival of 
many of the Spaniard’s choicest quali- 
ties and a bad thing for the success of his 
governments. 

One hears very little of American 
literary movements this far away, ex- 
cept that the famous island Paradise of 
Mallorca seems in a fair way to return- 
ing to its earlier state, before it was 
“discovered” and before the unfortu- 
nate movement of “exiles” from the 
cafés of Montparnasse and elsewhere in 


Europe took place. Four years ago it 


was one of the most heavenly places in - 


the world, with every natural beauty 
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that any one could wish, a fine climate, 
and people of unusual charm, even for 
Spaniards, handsome, clean and with- 
out enough familiarity with the outside 
world to be otherwise than universally 
friendly. This is not hearsay, for the 
Landscaper walked over many of the 
remote parts of the island, and spent 
whole days with the natives. Then a 
few Americans lived on the island, 
painting and writing and minding their 
own business; a large English colony at 
E! Terreno, near Palma, had been ac- 
tively engaged in attending to its own 
affairs for generations. 


And Then the Deluge 


HEN came the deluge; word got 
5 pont that the island was one of 
the cheapest places in the world to live, 
and swarms of people moved in. Most 
of them were Americans, whose man- 
ners can be as bad as any manners in the 
whole world, Americans who thought 
an island Paradise was the best place 
to get drunk as often as possible, this 
being a singularly American idea of a 
good time, and so it went; night clubs 
in Palma, pink and purple pajamas in 
the streets, American newspapers and 
American journalists with no more 
manners than to take advantage of the 
cheap living to write highly critical 
articles about the Mallorcans. 

This brief sketch of a tragedy culmi- 
nated not long ago in the arrest and 
imprisonment of five Americans, in- 
cluding a woman. All they did was to 
strike a member of Spain’s National 
Constabulary, the Guardia Civil, and 
why shouldn’t people who have had too 
much to drink strike a policeman if they 
want to? At home it can be done, but 


- in Spain a Civil Guard is an army man, 


whose sworn duty it is to keep order, 
and whose person is sacred, because he is 


in constant danger, so the Americans 
went to jail and stayed there several 
weeks, amid great indignation on the 
part of some people who did not know 
the facts, and some others whose point 
of view seemed to be that the Mal- 
lorcans had no business interfering with 
the pleasure of their guests. One 
American woman, who wrote indig- 
nantly to a newspaper in Paris that she 
had been grossly mistreated in Palma, 
without specifying the mistreatment, 

ed that the United States send 
a battleship at once, and shell the city 
unless the five prisoners were released. 


Money and Manners 


HAT all this comes to is just this: 
W something ought to be done to 
teach Americans and all other for- 
eigners that they are receiving the hos- 
pitality of the countries in which they 
travel, no matter how often they tell 
themselves that all intangible obliga- 
tions have been canceled by the use of 
money. Mallorca was advertised to 
some extent before the Grand Rush, but 
not overadvertised, the hotels were 
good and reasonable, and the people, 
leading their peaceful lives, seemed 
well enough pleased to have strangers 
about without any particular thought 
about how much money they were 
spending. And so if the island gets a 
lovely black eye with the tourist trade 
because of all this adverse publicity, it 
is very hard to feel otherwise than 
happy over the situation; the people 
who will stay away because they don’t 
feel they can get drunk as often as they 
want to might better stay at home any- 
how, especially with the fine prospect 
of plenty of domestic liquor in sight be- 
fore long. 
One more thought about Spain as a 
place to travel: the commonly accepted 
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notion that the country is too hot to visit 
in summer is something else that needs 
correction. It is not so hot in Madrid 
in midsummer as in most of the South- 
ern States of North America; it is rea- 
sonably cool in Barcelona except for a 
few hours in the middle of the day when 
the sun is at its hottest, and along this 
Northern coast there are times in the 
late afternoons when a topcoat would 
be comfortable in the month of August. 
In other words, any one expecting to 
come to the country who can stand any- 
thing like the heat of New York in the 
summer will find it comfortable 
enough, and with an abundant supply 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


of ice, iced drinks, ear several 
popular American brands, and good ice 
cream on almost every street corner. 

Having divulged all the information 
possible about this most delightful of 
countries, the Landscaper hopes that if 
any one takes advantage of it, he will 
leave his American thirst for hard 
liquor at home. It is a strictly sober 
country, and officials and populace are 
likely to be upset by a sight that would 
bring no more notice in New York than 
another empty skyscraper. 

Next month the rambles will be over 
and a good look will be taken at the 


American literary landscape. 
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F you are fortunate your first glimpse of 
Lisbon will be from the deck of a steamer 
as in the early morning it purrs up the 

Tagus until that river widens out into a lake to 
form Lisbon’s harbor, one of the largest in 
Europe. Like some dream vision the city rises 
from the filmy mists of morning, terraced hills 
sloping abruptly up from the water’s edge 
decked in pink, mauve and ochre villas which 
seem to be climbing ambitiously on each other’s 
shoulders as if eager to obtain a better view of 
the majestic harbor. In its day this ancient port 
has sheltered the ships of Pheenicians, Vandals, 
Romans and Moors, and now you come along 
in the luxury of a modern liner eager to trace 
some of the footsteps of these earlier voyagers 
and capture, in so far as your imagination al- 
lows, a gleam of the romance of other days. 


Black Horse Square 


ou can not go back as far as you might, 

however, because one fateful day in Nov- 
ember, 1755, an earthquake laid the Lisbon of 
that day in ruins in a short fifteen minutes. In 
the Place de Commercio, familiarly known to 
English visitors as “Black Horse Square,” you 
will find a healthy-looking bronze horse whose 
rider, Joseph I, was King of Portugal at the 
time of the disaster. A medallion on the base of 
the elaborate pedestal bears the profile of 
Marquez de Pombal, King Joseph’s Minister, 
who when his King in despair at the havoc 
wrought by the earthquake demanded what 
was to be done, replied practically as if he had 
been a Californian, “Sire, bury the dead and 
take care of the living.” And to him fell the lot 
of rebuilding the city. 

If you are keen about old churches you will 
find Lisbon a happy hunting ground, the 
Estrella Church with its great dome being par- 
ticularly interesting. From the lantern in its 
dome, if you have the patience and skill to make 
the climb up a spiral staircase and thence by 
ladder to the topmost lantern, you attain an 
attractive view of the city, the harbor alive with 


By BarBara~ E. Scotr FIsHER 


the stately comings and goings of craft from 
the ends of the earth, and on a clear day you 
may catch the sparkle of the Atlantic, and the 
alluring Mountains of the Moon where clings 
that lofty eagle’s nest—Cintra. 


Cintra—in the Mountains 
of the Moon 


ae MANY a tourist, Lisbon is but a stepping 
stone to Cintra. Steep purple mountains 
jutting out into the Atlantic cradle this ancient 
little village which you may reach from Lisbon 
by train, or motor out over the Avenida da 
India and then an ancient roadway that winds 
upwards into the Mountains of the Moon. 
Sudden vistas of the Atlantic alternate with 
land dotted with peacefully whirling Portu- 
guese windmills pumping water methodically 
for the gay little red-roofed villages through 
which you whirl. As you reach the summit, the 
lonely isolation of the place grips you, the deso- 
lation is enhanced as you descend a deserted 
twisted roadway which leads you to an old stone 
gateway, the entrance to what is now the 
crumbling ruin of a Moorish fort. Once a pow- 
erful military stronghold built by the Moors in 
some unknown age, it straggles rather piti- 
fully today over the crags, its bastions that 
echoed the tread of the turbaned warriors of 
Islam now hearing only the sighs of eerie winds. 


‘Pena (astle 
Re the summit of a lofty tower in these 
c 


renelated walls, you catch your breath in 
sudden surprise as, with but the turn of a head, 
the vision of Pena Castle glints in all its profli- 
gate architecture against the blue summer sky. 
For years upon years this regal palace was the 
summer home of Portuguese royalty. Origi- 
nally a Moorish mosque, then a monastery, it 
was remodeled a little less than a century ago 
into a summer palace by King Ferdinand, who 
certainly had an eye for location. Thus it re- 
mained until that astonishing day in 1910 when 
Manuel IT and the Queen Mother who were 
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sojourning there departed with much secrecy 
and unseemly haste from the castle’s protecting 
walls, and fled precipitately to England. The 
Portuguese monarchy is no more, but it is not 
so easy to steal away the haunting memories of 
an ancient castle. And best of all the new Gov- 
ernment has not tried to do so, but has left the 
royal apartments almost as they were when 
their occupants fled, contemporary English and 
French magazines scattered carelessly on the 
tables as if their royal readers might at any 
moment return to finish their stories. 

The castle is a curious mixture of Moorish, 
Manuelian and Germanic architecture, not 
prepossessing in appearance, but matchless in 
location. From its turreted walls King Manuel 
the Fortunate gazed out over the Atlantic 
searching its far horizons impatiently for the 
returning sails of Vasco de Gama, the old 
navigator who had promised to find a new 
route to the fabled Indies. 


An Outpost of Islam 


ING MANUEL’s palace was more sociably 
located on the public square of the village 
of Cintra. There it stands today, a very sub- 
stantial reminder of the days when Portugal 
was mistress of the seas and Cintra the centre 
of culture and civilization. Its vaulted ceilings 
first echoed the lines of Camoen’s great epic 
poem, Las Lusiades, as he read it before King 
Sebastian, glorifying Portugal and the daunt- 
less deeds of her sons. Later Byron, enchanted 
with Cintra, which he termed a “glorious 
Eden,” wrote much of his Childe Harold while 
living there. One glory of the old palace is its 
tiles—colorful Arab tiles—that line many of 
the rooms and even pave the great Moorish 
dining hall. But the piéce de résistance to many 
is the tremendous kitchen—a mighty place for 
the feeding of hungry men, its two giant chim- 
neys rising like inverted funnels from the roof, 
black with the smoke of feasts of long ago— 
from the eternal turning of spits on which 
revolved juicy haunches of venison, savory 
fowls and game, while the fragrant odors from 
bubbling cauldrons whetted the appetites of the 
élite of Islam. 


Gardens of Montserrate . 


‘ABOUT two miles from Cintra the celebra’ 
botanical gardens of Montserrate are 
waiting for you. Every year tremendous num- 


bers of people seek out this matchless garden to 
enjoy its flowers, shrubs and trees that have 
been transplanted here from all parts of the 
world. They are at their best in March. Sir 
Francis Cook, an Englishman who must have 
adored all growing things, conceived the idea 
of bringing all manner of rare flora to his 
garden and coaxing them to grow on this quiet 
hillside. His success was unbounded. As you 
wander along the flagged paths you will see 
stately cedars growing beside graceful palm 
trees, Japanese tulip trees and dwarf maples 
blowing in the same breeze as a group of giant 
elms and oaks, bamboos and ferns flirting with 
wax-like camellias. National boundaries were 
ignored and entirely obliterated in the making 
of this friendly international garden and you 
will find our unpretentious old honeysuckle 
vines and morning-glories growing with as 
much easy grace in this bit of old Portugal 
as they would in Virginia. Montserrate is 
crowned with a palace built after the Moorish 
manner, yet it scarcely matches the magnif- 
icence of the garden. - 


You Discover Groote Schuur 


EN you land in Cape Town you will 
Wi to be on the lookout for all those 


things that most characteristically express South 
Africa, and one of the first places to which you 
will be drawn is Groote Schuur, the home of 
Cecil Rhodes, which he bequeathed to the Gov- 
ernment to be used as the residence of the 
Prime Minister of South Africa. 

Cecil Rhodes never knew what it meant to 
have a real home of his own after he left his 
father’s vicarage in Hertfordshire as a lad of 
seventeen, until he became Prime Minister of 
South Africa. Perhaps that is why Groote 
Schuur strikes a deeper chord than do most 
landmarks. The veldt, shacks in the gold and 
diamond fields, noisy lodgings in Adderley 
Street, nights on the lonely Karoo—these he 
knew. But as Prime Minister he decided he 
must establish a home worthy of the dignity of 
the office bestowed upon him. 


Remodeling a Landmark 


unerring judgment which seemed 

to focus his affection for everything 

South African, he secured for his purpose one 
of the old warehouses of the Dutch East India 
Company. There were three of these great 
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storehouses at Rondebosch on the outskirts of 
Cape Town—called De Groote, De Kline and 
De Oude Schuur. Here the East Indiamen 
stored grain, wine, wood and other necessities 
which replenished their ships as they called at 
Table Bay on their voyages to and from the 
Indies. Somewhere in the middle of the Eight- 
eenth Century the Groote Schuur House passed 
into private hands, and in 1891 Cecil Rhodes 
secured itewith about fifteen hundred acres of 
the neighboring mountain and valley land for 
his home. He searched and found a faded water- 
color which showed the original front of the 
old warehouse, then secured an architect and 
had it restored to its original plan. His interest 
in the rebuilding of the house along the old 
lines was keen. “I want the big and simple, the 
barbaric if you like,” he used to say, and in the 
spacious simplicity of Groote Schuur you can 
read much of the character and, yes, the 
romance of Cecil Rhodes and South Africa. 

A bas relief in bronze above the doorway, 
the only modern touch, represents the landing 
of Van Riebeeck on the Cape in 1652. He was 
a trusted official of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany who established the first permanent Dutch 
colony on the Cape, fought off the Hottentots, 
and saw to the building of the Castle of Good 
Hope, having it constructed according to the 
rules of that master of fortification building, 
Vauban. His castle still stands, the oldest build- 
ing in South Africa, and if you have a fondness 
for the beginning of things you will seek it out 
—black, seared, impesing—a relic of pioneer 
times. 


(Cecil Rhodes’s Hobby 


TS rooms of Groote Schuur are broad and 
simple, some of them paneled in teak, fur- 
nished for the most part with those solid pieces 
of old Dutch furniture so dear to the Dutch 
frau’s heart. Rhodes took intense interest in 
African antiques of all kinds, but his special 
hobby was collecting anything he could lay his 
hands on that related to the exploration and 
history of Africa—old maps, diaries and ac- 
counts kept by early explorers, and tribal cus- 
toms of the natives. Maps held a distinct 
fascination for him, and it is related that when 
he learned as a boy that he was to leave Eng- 
land for South Africa, he stayed up the whole 
night poring over a map of Africa. These 
naturally constitute a valuable part of his li- 


SAIL DIRECT TO 
SPAIN AND MAJORCA 


The luxurious Spanish Transatlantic Liner 
“Magallanes” will sail to Majorca Octo 
28, calling at Cadiz. Beautiful Majorca now 
enjoys the class of visitors in several years, 
and the cost of living is still very low. 
sailings, to Spain: 
“Habana,” October 21 “Cristobal Colon," November 20 
“Habana,” December 21 
For Booklet J, consult any Travel Agency, or 


Spanish 
TRANSATLANTIC LINE 
24 State Street, New York BOwling Green 9-5150 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Stolen traveling expense money is a profit 
and loss item. It is a red figure. Many 
firms avoid this item by providing their 
traveling executives and salesmen with 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 


brary, which forms one of the principal rooms 
of Groote Schuur. You will not find here many 
finely bound books or rare editions, but a 
wonderfully heterogeneous collection of books 
covering many subjects, for these were grist to 
his mill. In 1896 Groote Schuur was burned to 
the ground, but fortunately most of his library 
was saved. The house was at once rebuilt by the 
original architect on the same plans as the 
original with the exception of a thatch roof, a 


"When writing to advertisers kindly mention The North American Review 
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tile roof being substituted for safety’s sake. This 
is the Groote Schuur you see today. 


A Stone Bird from Zimbabwe 


ECIL RHODEs never cared for niggling 
little things, but one of his favorite 
treasures which is in the library at Groote 
Schuur was a very wise-looking stone bird 
which had been found in the Zimbabwe ruins, 
a bird such as the Phcenicians and the Sabeans 
held sacred and often placed in their shrines. 
Zimbabwe interested Rhodes because it evi- 
_ denced the prosperity of a former civilization. 
It will be a highlight always on your South 
African journey, for of course you will include 
it in your itinerary. It is one of the world’s great 
mysteries, yet there it stands with large ellipitical 
temples and towers, its fortress looming on a 
great granite hill thought to have been the 
Acropolis of the ancient city—ruins of some 
unknown tragedy. A little over four hundred 
miles north of the Witwatersrand, the largest 
gold field in the world, some authorities believe 
it the Ophir of the ancients, whence King 
Solomon drew his hoards of gold, caravans of 
slaves carrying it eastward to the old port of 
Sofala. What will you make of the mystery of 
Zimbabwe with its mounds of mortarless 
stones? 


Lobengula’s Silver Elephant 


NOTHER Curious object in the library whose 
A history leads back into pioneering days in 
Rhodesia is a silver elephant, a gift from the 
Tati Concession Company to that indomitable 
old Matabele chieftain, Lobengula. It was 
found among the ruins of Lobengula’s barbaric 
royal fraal at Bulawayo after the old warrior 
had fled for his life. Government House at 
Bulawayo was built on the actual site of the 
royal Araal, and the Indaba Tree under which 
the Matabele kings passed judgment still sighs 
in the breezes of Bulawayo. You will probably 
find yourself here sooner or later when you are 


in South Africa because it is the most important _ 
|) sands are as alluring with their sunshine. 


railway centre in Southern Rhodesia, not very 
far from where Cecil Rhodes is buried at 
World View in the Matapos. And while you 
are there go and see a very remarkable canvas 
which portrays Alan Wilson’s last stand at the 
Shangani River, where with two hundred and 
fifty-seven other pioneers he lost his life in the 


Matabele rebellion led by Lobengula not longer 
ago than 1896. . 

At Groote Schuur Cecil Rhodes kept open 
house and his grounds were always open to the 
public, as they are today, his delight being in 
sharing their beauty, for he considered his 
property on the slopes of the mountain not so 
much a personal possession as a public trust. 
You will probably enjoy the glorious hy- 
drangeas in his garden as much as he did. His 
spirit of generous hospitality still pervades 
Groote Schuur and characterizes your entire 
South African sojourn. 


From the Roots Up—(alifornia! 


or long ago I went to an exhibition of 
N photography, and one of the pictures 
that was singled out for particular remark by 
every one who saw the photographs was a 
close-up of the gnarled root of one of those, 
lonely cypress trees that cling for their very 
lives to the rocky headlands of Point Lobos and 
shudder before the ceaseless onrush of winds 
from the spacious Pacific. Black, twisted, yet 
the old root wore a fairy-tale air and so far 
captured your imagination that you looked for 
hobgoblins, gnomes and “little people” to come 
creeping from its shadows as you might in one 
of Rhakkam’s tree fantasies. A Californian 
visioned the beauty in this ancient root, the 
masterpiece of the exhibition, and I was im- 
pressed anew at the ceaseless admiration of 
Californians for their native State—yes, from 
the roots up! 

One reason Californians get so much genu- 
ine pleasure from their State is that they make 
expert use of its abundant facilities for out] 
door sport.>They have learned the art of play. 
Extra hours of leisure provided under the 
NRA hold no terrors for them. Their tennis 
and golf champions are corralling cups all over 
the sports world, which is natural enough when 
you consider that you can play golf and tennis 
every day in the year. Beach crowds may be a 
little thinner in January than in July, but the 


Motor-boating “and sailing know no seasons, 
neither do the broad paved highways that 
crochet back and forth between city and coun- 
try, mountain and desert, fashioning the inter- 
ests of the entire Statg into one inter-woven 


fabric. 
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In-An Old Hacienda 


CCASIONALLY you may come across one of 
O the old haciendas that tell their quiet 
story of peaceful days of the Spanish occupation, 
as does that of General Vallejo in the broad 
fields of Petaluma Valley, a few miles west of 
Sonoma. A generous building made of adobe 
bricks six feet in thickness, it looks at the world 
from three facades shaded by broad balconies, 
the fourth side a spacious patio glimpsing the 
blue valley below. Beams hewn with the faith- 
ful adz of the pioneer from solid trees are held 
together with raw-hide thongs, as strong 
today as the iron grilles that bar the windows. 
This picturesque landmark was built before the 
gringos came into the West, swarming over 
the mountains to reach this land of gold. One 
can picture it easily, when life flowed richly 
through its high arches—with stately gilded 
mirrors gleaming from ivory walls, Spanish 
wedding chests standing expectant in shadowy 
corners, flowers in soft-toned pottery jars, the 
mellow twang of guitars tokening, perhaps, the 
excitement of the great egg-breaking festival 
that climaxed the last night of prolonged 
carnival. Empty egg-shells have been saved 
for months beforehand, slim Spanish fingers 
stuffing them with colored tinsel and bits of 
bright papers, or with lavender water poured 
skilfully through a wee hole and afterwards 
sealed with wax. When the youth and beauty 
of old Castile whirl in brilliant dances through 
the flickering lights of the patio, and the 
carnival is at its height, out come the eggs to 
be thrown with the recklessness of confetti. 
Ramona, Helen Hunt Jackson’s romantic 
novel, pictures the life of those early days in 
California with its missions, sandaled monks, 
Indians and all the rest of that semi-patriarchal 
life that remained long enough to leave an in- 
delible impress of its charm. 


(Cosmopolitan (alifornia 
Tan is nothing narrow in a Californian’s 
idealism of his State, for peoples have 
sought out California from all parts of the 
globe, not merely to travel there, but to estab- 
lish homes—Chinese and Pole, Hindu and 
Swede, Italian, Malay, Greek, Moor, Dane 
and Portuguese—a dash of many races lending 
the whole State a most cosmopolitan air. Dur- 
ing the gold-mad days of ’49 in a mere three 


Smart surroundings in 
WASHINGTON 


The pleasure of visit in Washington 
in Hay-Adams House. Three blocks from 
financial, theatre and shopping districts. 
Tariff: Single Rooms from $3.00—$4.50 
Double Rooms from $4.50—$7.00 
All with private bath 


Hay-Apams House 
NATHAN SINROD, Manager 
lafayette Park at 16th Street Bivd. 


weeks nearly 18,000 people crossed the 
Missouri River, bound for the gold fields. 
Thousands from all parts of the country 
poured into California through her ports, hav- 
ing paid, many of them, as much as $1,000 for 
steerage passage via Panama, while others less 
fortunate came in the clipper ships round the 
Horn. California was internationally minded 
before she knew where she was, and though 
many of the towns that sprang up over-night 
to house this sudden influx of men with full 
beards, top-boots, flannel shirts, slouch hats and 
revolvers on their hips have vanished, their 
expressive names—Hell’s Delight, Poker Flat, 
Shirt-tail Canyon, Hangtown—have never 
been entirely obliterated. Travel from one end 
of the State to the other—around Lake Tahoe, 
the “High Water” of the Washoe Indians, 
discovered by John C. Fremont, make your 
way through the High Sierras with their three 
reat National Parks (Yosemite, General 
Grant and Sequoia) then work down into the 
urple magic of her deserts, and wherever you 
o you will find a genuine affection for Cali- 
ornia. Surely this is a land to travel. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The North American Review 
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(Continued from page II1) 
Each year there are more excellent roads, 
whose borders are magnificently planted by the 
State. Taxes are high, and will be higher—but 
this is the age of communism, free parkways, 
free playgrounds for the people—all they need 


is an automobile! 


Construction 


ONTRACTS for residential construction con- 
C tinue to pick up in an altogether satisfac- 
tory fashion. As indicated by the F. W. Dodge 
Company’s reports, they are now running well 
ahead of last year and, on a moving average 
basis, continue in an uptrend. I have so often 
emphasized the importance of these figures that 
it is unnecessary to do so again. They give a 
strong indication of the change of sentiment 
which has come over the country since the 
banking holiday. Unfortunately, building costs 
have already begun to rise. They were too high 
in 1929 and they were still higher in 1930. 
There has been some readjustment in the last 
two years but not enough to stimulate a really 
important amount of investment building. 
Rather than face the unpleasant necessity of 
lower wages and a lower standard of living for 
a surplus population, we prefer to try to pull 
ourselves out of our troubles by our boot-straps, 
to cure the burden of debts by adding to our 
debts. 

Utilities 
MENTIONED last month some of the weak- 
nesses of the investor in utility securities. 
Since then the Public Service Commission of 
New York has forced the Consolidated Gas 


Company to reduce its rates six per cent. This 
example will be followed in other States and at 


the same time the utilities will be taxed more . 


and more heavily by avaricious legislatures. 
The first mortgage bonds of certain operating 
utilities are sound fixed income producers, but 
all other utility securities are pretty certain to 
be in a vulnerable position for a long time to 
come. 


Stocks 

N LAST month’s issue appearing on August 
I 20, I advised the purchase of common 
stocks, suggesting that emphasis in any port- 
folio should be placed on industrials, since the 
long term prospects of both the utilities and 


the rails are beclouded. I see no reason for mak- 
ing any change at the present time. The tide 
continues to flow, employment is picking up, 
construction contracts are gaining and cor- 
porate profits are, on the whole, in an uptrend, 
The day of reckoning will surely come, but 
in the meanwhile it is best to swim with the 
tide—gain what you can while the gaining is 
good. 
Bonds 


BULLIsH attitude toward the bond market, 
as a whole, is also still in order. The short 
term effect of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
accelerated Government bond buying cam- 
paign will be to increase the idle reserves of the 
member banks, drive down interest rates and 
sustain the bond market. Eventually such in- 
flationary measures may bring about a collapse 
of the bond market but such an eventuality 
need not be feared as yet. The supply of new 
issues has practically vanished so that investors 
must confine their commitments to those 
already outstanding. There are still some bar- 
gains available. 


Pigs Is Pigs 

HE Government has destroyed some mil- 
"Tiion pigs in order to reduce the supply and 
sustain the price. Such operations are really, of 


course, a transfer of wealth from one group— ‘}* 


the taxpayers—to another, the farmers. Always 
keep in mind that the Government has no re- 
sources of its own. It has the power to take 
from its citizens and to redistribute what it has 
taken. The pig plan is a direct descendant of 
the wheat board and of all the other Govern- 
ment attempts to peg prices and support mar- 
kets. 


HE most fundamental requirement of 
TT. in Europe seems without question to 
be the maintenance of the balance of power 
between the essentially hostile races. The 
Balkans have always been the tenderest spot, 
the most likely place for the car to run off the 
track. 

At the present time the eyes of the world 
are focused on a diminutive person named Doll- 
fuss who is trying, with all his might and main, 
to prevent “Anschluss” in Austria. The bris- 
tling Hitler is, of course, leading the opposition 
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fomenting the move to Nazify Austria. Eng- 
land, France and Italy are united in their will- 
ingness to lend support, both moral and finan- 
cial, to the intrepid little Dollfuss, not through a 
sentimental attachment for Austrian music or 
Austrian beer, but through the inherent desire 
to maintain the balance of power. 

On August 20 Dollfuss conferred with Mus- 
solini at Rome and secured from Italy a promise 
to grant Austria a free zone in the port of 
Trieste for Austrian overseas trade for a nom- 
inal annual payment; also a promise to grant 
preferential treatment to imports from Austria 
and a promise to help her to build up a mer- 
chant marine under Government auspices. 
Austria, geographically isolated, is, of course, so 
completely helpless that there is no danger of 
her growing into a menace to the “powers” — 
unless of course she joins forces with the Nazis. 


Personages 
URING the last month fate dealt with two 
of our most prominent personages in a 
manner which may have some repercussions on 
the economic scene. Moley, the first, retired 
from the State Department in order to edit a 
new magazine which is to be published by Vin- 

cent Astor. 

Ever since his recent dramatic trip to Lon- 
don shadows have been gathering around 


* Moley’s star. Gossip has it that he coveted the 


Secretaryship of State and was intensely jealous 
of the conservative Cordell Hull who obtained 
the appointment and became Moley’s boss. As 
the latter was one of the more radical, less bal- 
anced, and less experienced members of the 
Brain Trust, his retirement has been accepted 
as a minor triumph for the forces of conserv- 
atism. Somehow it is felt that his written opin- 
ions will not become enna influen- 
tial. 

The other personage whose course was 
swayed by the blows of fate was the eminent 
Huey Long, who received a fist in the eye dur- 
ing a nocturnal sojourn at a Long Island club. 

The event has received a good deal of promi- 
nence in the press and was considered of suffi- 
cient importance by a group of admirers of the 
anonymous antagonist for them to strike off a 
medal commemorating the occasion. 

From an economic point of view the signifi- 
cance of the event lies in the proof which it 
offers that the American people inherently ad- 


mire good taste. So long as this remains true 
demagogues of the type of Hitler or Huey Long 
will play only a minor part in the national 
drama. 


New York 


RooFs of the wicked squandering of the 

wealth, credit and prestige of the richest 
city in the world by Tammany continue to 
multiply. In one sense, unfortunately, the city 
officials are in a strong position. The debt of 
New York is so colossal—over two and a half 
billion—that a default would be a major finan- 
cial catastrophe. The bankers are torn between 
the alternatives of lending their depositors’ funds 
on what is clearly inadequate security and see- 
ing a sharp depreciation in the value of their 
investments. Under such circumstances, the 
average banker may be counted upon to sacri- 
fice his depositors. 
Conclusion 

HIs month has been a month of progress, 

so far as this country is concerned. Em- 
ployment is better, consumption is picking up, 
sentiment is growing brighter. Some clouds 
have gathered in the sky, however. The NRA 
has struck many snags, the Administration has 
found it more difficult to govern prices than was 
originally estimated. Professor Moley has re- 
signed from the State Department—a triumph 
for the conservative Cordell Hull, but the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has stepped up its Govern- 
ment bond buying campaign—a triumph for 
the inflationists. An international accord has 
been reached which will help to solve the prob- 
lem of the world wheat surplus—largest in 
history—but stock prices on the Berlin Bourse 
have collapsed. Clouds which gather in the 
skies sometimes blow away and sometimes pre- 
sage stormy weather. 

There are two antagonistic forces at work. 
One is the natural power of recuperation which 
exists in all life. After a long deflation it be- 
comes apparent debts have been reduced to 
workable proportions and the community is in — 
a position to bid for tangible things. Prices 
begin to rise, confidence returns, people. spend 
money. 

Against this natural process is pitted political 
interference, which by disturbing confidence 
weakens the recuperative power. I doube if it 
can completely destroy it. 
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Ww 
torks 


Third Reich 


 b IS a testament to the odd and surprising character of V 
our times that Hitlerite Germany has found a scientific . * 

as well as a sentimental use for storks. By transferring the 
young birds from eastern to western Germany a bird obser- 
vatory intends to discover whether their racial instinct is 
strong enough to make them take the Balkan route south- - 
ward in their fall migration (the route used by eastern 
storks) despite the fact that the western storks with which 
they are growing up will go by way of Spain. There is, of 
course, no hint that Nazi orators will change their minds on 
“racial purity” if the experiment fails, nor even a threat 
that some new purveyor of Nazi babies will be found. But 
neither is there any doubt, in such a case, that interpreta- 
tion will be needed. 


Interpretation is needed elsewhere too, however, and 
much * to our own hearthstones — in more immedi- 
ately serious matters. While employers all over the country 
are having their codes interpreted by the NRA at Wash- 
ington, the broader implications of the New Deal need just 
as serious attention; it is here that the “NAR” can help. 
What is happening in Washington today is likely to make a 7 
profound change in all our lives: for help in understanding 
the ramifications of that change four dollars is a small 
price to pay. Just fill out the coupon below and return it 
with your cheque or money order. (A two-year subscription 
costs only six dollars.) 
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For the enclosed four dollars please send me THE NortH American Review for 
one year. 
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